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HE most encouraging statement yet published in regard to 
the durability of protected steel structures has been made 
by the most competent of all authorities in this matter, 

Professor C. L. Norton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who, after carrying out a great number of experiments, 
devised with the skill which only an expert chemist could com- 
mand, upon steel buried in Portland cement concrete of various 
composition, and subjected to the action of different corrosive 
agents, simulating, as nearly as practicable, the slower action 
of the weather, says that “ It would, therefore, seem that if we 
admit that from a severe trial of a short duration we may judge 
relatively of the effects of the less severe but longer test of 
time, it cannot be questioned that structural steel is safe from 
corrosion, if encased in a sound sheet of good concrete, at least 
for a period of years so long as to make the subject of more 
interest to our great-grandchildren’s children than to us”; and 
he adds: “ It seems to be beyond question that steel properly 
covered in concrete may well be expected to last far longer 
than the changes in our cities will allow any building to re- 
main.” This conclusion from laboratory experiments agrees 
entirely with the actual tests made by Mr. Burnham, of Chi- 
cago, upon the protected steel columns of the Auditorium 
Building, which, after fourteen years of exposure to the 
weather, were found perfectly sound; and architects may 
safely confirm themselves in the opinion which has been grad- 
ually assuming form in the profession, that a well-framed steel 
building, thoroughly protected with Portland cement, every- 
where in contact with the metal, is practically everlasting. Of 
course, no architect imagines that a masonry casing will cling 
to the steel frame without proper ties, or that the cement in 
the mortar-joints of such a casing will “absorb” corrosive 
agencies at a distance of an inch or more from the metal; but 
bad building is, probably, no more deleterious to a steel-framed 
structure than to any other. 


HE University of Pennsylvania announces the opening of 
an atelier for advanced work in architectural design, 
under the charge of Professor Paul P. Cret, of the School 

of Architecture, formerly a brilliant pupil of the School of 
Fine-Arts in Paris. Any architect or principal draughtsman, 
or graduate in architecture from a reputable university, is 
eligible for membership. The work is done in the rooms of 
the School of Architecture of the University, which are open, 
with the library, every week-day evening ; and on Monday and 
Thursday evenings Professor Cret criticises what has been 
done. A charge of three dollars a month is made to cover ex- 
penses of lighting, heating and care, but instruction is other- 
wise entirely gratuitous. Applications for membership, or 
inquiries in regard to the plan, should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Warren P. Laird, University of Pennsylvania. 
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| O our mind, this is the most interesting scheme for archi- 
tectural instruction.yet offered. In no country in the 

world, perhaps, is so much teaching of architecture done 
as in the United States, yet those most competent to judge 
would probably agree that the results are not yet wholly satis- 
factory. In theoretical training the graduate of an American 
architectural schoo] stands among the very first in the world, 
and in knowledge of the theory of design, and, often, in skill 
in rendering, he 
country who has 
sional work; but 
generally lacking 


or 
=] 


is the equal of the average student in any 
devoted the same amount of time to profes- 
our graduates in architecture, as artists, are 
in the individuality and “ subjectiveness,” if 
we may borrow a word from metaphysics, which can alone pro- 
duce great art. It is true that artists in general emancipate 
themselves only gradually from the influences of their pupilage, 
and that it is often years before they find their true career ; 
but, with American graduates in architecture, the period of 
individuality, of artistic conviction, seems never to come. To 
a much less extent the same is true even of the Paris School of 
Fine-Arts, and the reason is to be found, undoubtedly, in both 
cases, in the diminished influence of personal instruction. In 
the days of Labrouste and André every student under them 
was inspired by their enthusiasm, their ideas and, perhaps, 
their prejudices; but the prejudices were easily eliminated by 
the maturer judgment of after life, while the enthusiasm and 
the ideas remained. Now, brilliant and devoted as are many 
of the great artists who conduct the School ateliers, the num- 
ber of pupils under their charge has increased so much that 
most of the instruction must be given by the “ anciens,” the 
master appearing ouly as the occasional critic of the work; 
while, in the American schools, the Professor of Design has his 
routine duties to perform, and, even if he could spare the time, 
is forced, through fear of awakening dissatisfaction and jeal- 
ousies among the pupils, to avoid devoting himself as he would 
like to the exceptional men for whose talent, if properly culti- 
vated, he can foresee a great future. ‘To a considerable extent 
this defect, inherent in the American university system, can be 
corrected, so far as architecture is concerned, by supplementing 
the university courses by atelier instruction, and every attempt 
to provide this supplementary instruction is of the deepest in- 
terest. We have heard pupils in the best American archi- 
tectural schools say that they learned more of real designing in 
three or four months of vacation work in an architect’s office 
than in their whole university course, for the 
edly, that they then, for the first time, really 
principles on which an architect’s designing, as distinguished 
from the work of a student, must be based. We presume that 
architects, who are quite conscious of the shortcomings of their 
own artistic work, will be surprised to learn that it can so in- 
spire younger men, but they underrate the influence of their 
ambitions and ideals, which are, perhaps, often more effective 
for good than the reality of their productions. However that 
may be, the atelier system seems to be the best way of secur- 
ing in architecture the individual personal influence which is 
essential in the teaching of the other arts. The Beaux-Arts 
Society, recognizing its importance, has already made an ex- 
periment in this direction, the results of which are not known 
to us; but the University of Pennsylvania, by establishing an 
atelier under the direction of an accomplished teacher, rather 
than that of a busy practitioner, and by giving it the use of the 
great resources of the Architectural Department, has done still 
more, and has, even in making the trial, merited the gratitude 
of the profession and the community. 


reason, undoubt- 
entered into the 


ANY architects will mourn the death of Harvey Ellis, 

which occurred at a hospital in Syracuse a few days ago. 

Mr. Ellis was one of those brilliant draughtsmen, full of 
sympathy for all the artistic part of architecture, who are, ap- 
parently, repelled by the modern practice of the profession, 
and prefer to devote themselves to drawing beautiful architect- 
ural compositions, leaving to others the task of carrying them 
into execution. The late H. W. Brewer, of London, H. P. 
Kirby, of New York, and Mr. Ellis, were, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous representatives of a class of men who, in the Middle 
Ages, or the Renaissance period, would have been the most 
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renowned architects of the day, carrying out in stone the beauti- 
ful refinements of line and silhouette which, in modern times, 
are to be found only in drawings. Mr. Ellis worked for many 
years with L. S. Buffington, of St. Paul, and our pages of il- 
lustrations have presented a great number of specimens of his 
drawing. Although he might easily have built up a large 
practice as an architect, he shrank, like a true artist, from the 
responsibilities and anxieties of business life, and only left his 
drawing-board a few years ago, to devote himself wholly to 
painting. In this he had already earned reputation, and one of 
his pictures was accepted by the international jury, and ex- 
hibited at the Paris Exposition of 1900. He had returned, of 
late years, to his birthplace, Rochester, N. Y., and was active 
in the artistic movement of the city, being President of the 
local Society of Arts and Crafts. 


, E take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to 
the series of lectures given under the auspices of the 
Boston Architectural Club, on alternate Thursday even- 
ings, at the Boston Public Library, on various architectural 
subjects, by well-known architects of the city. The lectures 
are open to the public, and are to be illustrated by stereopticon 
views and photographs. The first lecture, by Mr. C. Howard 
Walker, was given on the evening of January 14; the second, 
by Mr. Thomas A. Fox, on the Grecian architecture of the 
time of Pericles, comes on January 28. The lectures are given 
in the Public Hall of the Library, beginning at eight o’clock. 
The entrance to the hall is on the Boylston Street side of the 
Library building. 


) JHE rivalry between the so-called “standard” systems of 
I! fireproof flooring, in which terra-cotta blocks are used, 

forming flat arches between the beams, and the various 
systems of reinforced concrete, is at present so keen that we 
should, perhaps, disclaim any prejudice in mentioning that 
there have been several failures of reinforced concrete floors 
lately, from which architects should take warning. It may be 
said that all bad construction is dangerous, whatever may be the 
materials used, and we have seen some bad and dangerous fire- 
proof floors of the “standard” type; but, under present con- 
ditions, concrete floors are probably more likely to be badly 
executed than those of standard construction. The use of the 
arch blocks for floors is so widespread that every bricklayer 
now knows how they should be set, but the proper manufacture 
and use of concrete is little understood among workmen. 
Even Portland cement is used by masons with the vaguest 
comprehension of its qualities. As every architect knows, 
nine-tenths of the workmen who have to handle cement will, if 
they can escape his eye, pound up the hardened material left 
in the tubs from the day before, mix it with water, and use 
it, in complete ignorance of the fact that mud would be equally 
valuable; and there are few foremen who will not surrepti- 
tiously encourage them in this practice. It is not surprising 
that men who take this view of Portland cement are utterly 
untrustworthy as concrete mixers, and that failures of concrete 
floors constantly occur, from mixing too much water with one 
part of the concrete, or too much sand with another part, or 
using too large stones, or not mixing any of the materials 
properly, or breaking up cement that has begun to set, or al- 
lowing the concrete to freeze, or from some other piece of folly 
that would be criminal if the universal ignorance of the proper- 
ties of the material did not afford some sort of excuse. We 
remember once, in the days when speculating builders laid 
“concrete ” foundations by filling a trench with dry pebbles, 
dumping sand on top, and then emptying some barrels of Port- 
land cement over all, and turning on a hose, “ to incorporate 
the materials,” having to supervise a rather extensive piece of 
underpinning, in which ten-tc-one concrete was used. The 
proceedings excited great interest among the masons oi the 
neighborhood, who were never tired of jeering, first at the idea 
of expecting to make concrete with only one-tenth cement, then 
at the ridiculous fussiness which required the sand and pebbles 
to be measured in barrels, the water to be measured by the 
gallon, the pebbles to be washed before using, and the whole to 
be tamped at short intervals. When the concrete was finished, 
and they tried to “break off pieces” from the edge, their 
opinion of it changed, and we had the satisfaction of hearing, 
one day, that our method of underpinning was being “ imitated ” 
at another building near by. On visiting the spot, we found 


that the “imitation ” consisted in mixing some cement, sand and 
pebbles, in what proportion probably not even the mixer knew, 
and dumping the mess into holes dug alongside the foundation 
which it was desired to underpin. On inquiring what was sup- 
posed to be the advantage of this proceeding, we were told that 
the “ concrete,” when it reached the bottom of the holes, would 
“adhere” to the ailing foundation wall, and prevent it from 
settling any further. It is probable that the inventor of this 
device still prides himself upon his extensive knowledge of the 
manufacture and use of concrete, and there are very few 
masons who would not admit his claim. ‘The consequence of 
this lack of comprehension, on the part of workmen, of even 
the rudiments of the science of mixing and using concrete is to 
be seen, not only in the failure of concrete floors and walls, 
but in the spongy, badly mixed and cracked concrete of many 
floors which still keep in place, to the surprise of the experts 
who see them. 





| HE New York 7imes is surprised that insurance companies 

are willing to write policies on theatres, and thinks that 

this must be a very unprofitable part of their business. 
Considering, however, the great number of theatres in exist- 
ence, and the comparatively small damage which even a very 
fatal fire, like that at the Iroquois Theatre, does to anything 
except the decorations and the stage machinery, it is not likely 
that theatre insurance is very unprofitable, considered merely 
as an element in the average business of a company. It is, 
however, as the Zimes suggests, very desirable to interest 
underwriters in looking after the construction and maintenance 
of theatres, and we will venture to suggest that this might, per- 
haps, be done by making each theatre ticket carry an accident 
insurance coupon in some good company. It might be made 
compulsory on the proprietors of theatres to furnish such 
coupons, but it would probably be sufficient to leave the matter 
to the natural laws of business, as an insurance coupon, which 
would cost the management of the theatre very little, would 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the ticket in the minds of 
the public. An insurance company, having several hundred 
thousand dollars at stake during every performance at the 
theatre concerned, would find it profitable to have an inspector 
on the ground, to see that the precautions required by law were 
observed ; and, as we have before pointed out, if the require- 
ments of our present laws in connection with theatres were 
complied with, no one in the audience need ever be injured 
from fire in them. 


) JHOSE who interest themselves in Parisian monuments will 
| remember Frémiet’s equestrian statue of Jeanne d’Are, in 

the Place des Pyramides, which has for thirty years formed 
a precious landmark for the English and American tourists 
who swarm in that region; and will probably also remember 
that Frémiet and his friends were dissatisfied with the figure, 
and that, a few years ago, a sum of money was raised to enable 
the sculptor to produce a new statue, to replace the old one. 
The new statue was duly modelled and cast, and was exhibited 
at the Salon of 1890, but nothing was done about putting it in 
the place of the old one, which seemed to most people very 
satisfactory. Not long ago, when the Metropolitan Railway 
tunnel was carried through the Rue de Rivoli, in front of the 
statue, it was found necessary to remove the latter temporarily. 
When it was replaced, after the completion of the railway 
tunnel, it was found to have changed in character. Jeanne 
d’Are seemed to have grown several years older, while the 
horse had grown younger and more sprightly. The transforma- 
tion excited discussion, but M. Frémiet declared that nothing 
had been done except to remove the patina from the bronze, 
and alter the harness of the horse. It is now, however, no 
longer denied by the artist and his friends that the new statue 
of 1890 was actually substituted for that of 1873, and that the 
latter was destroyed after the change was made. We have 
nothing to say against the substitution, if, as Fréwiet thought, 
historical accuracy required that the heroine of France should 
be shown as a mature woman, rather than the girl of sixteen 
that the legend represents her to have been; but it is a great 
pity that the original figure should have been destroyed. Good 
statues are not so common that the world can afford to waste 
them, and Frémiet’s noble young girl, made more refined and 
delicate by contrast with the figure of the heavy charger which 
she rode, would, under any name, have been the most cherished 
ornament of many cities that we could mention, 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF BEACON STREET. 


sy LL great cities have some street or thoroughfare which has 
A some special characteristics of its own, and these make it dear 

to the traveller. In London there is Piceadilly and also Pall 
Mall; in Paris the system of Boulevards, in New York, Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, in Madrid the Puerta del Sol, and in Boston 
there is Beacon Street. But between the latter and the other streets 
I have named, there is an enormous difference, one which cannot be 
too much insisted on. It is this: that Beacon Street was the focus 
of an educated public opinion which comprehended the essential 
quality of city or urban architecture which many American cities do 
not yet understand and may never grasp. ‘That public opinion was 
differentiated when Beacon Street was confined to the few blocks of 
the hill upon which the State-house is proudly seated, letting its golden 
light shine before men. But it influenced the architecture of the 
entire city of Boston. In that later Beacon Street, which begins at 
che Public Garden and sweeps onward in calm dignity to the old 
Mill-dam site, there is but one example of a breach of what may be 
called the first law of urban architecture, and that solitary one is 
intensely conspicuous, and to the educated eye becomes a desecrat- 
ing blot. 

This law of the architecture of a city is that, in all buildings not of 
a public character, there must be a certain uniformity in style and 
proportions. This requires on the part of individuals a suppression 
of private taste which is surprising in modern times, and which was 
best exemplified in the early days of Athens when beauty and splendor 
and costliness of materials were considered as set apart for public 
buildings. It is not a light thing for a man who knows himself to be 
more cultured and more appreciative of architectural beauty than 
other men to suppress himself and to conform to a common standard 
for the pure love of his city. But this is precisely what those early 
Beaconians did, and the result has been a most extraordinary re- 
straint in domestic architecture, due to the overmastering influence 
of Beacon Street. But as in Athens and in early Rome the passion 
for the beautiful has found vent in the public buildings. Two blocks 
below Joy Street are two houses that may be considered typical of 
the domestic architecture of Beacon Street in the past. They are 
four storied, for that was the unwritten law, of red brick, and of white 
marble facings and trimmings. In the entrances alone the marble is 
allowed to be conspicuous, and each door is flanked by two Ionic 
columns of a certain dignity. Half of each house has bow windows, 
the other section being flat. Above the fourth story there is a cor- 
nice into which all the hunger for beauty and for decoration is thrown, 
and above this is an Italian balustrading. The main and most con- 
spicuous impression which these houses make is that the restraint 
imposed by the law of uniformity upon some natures was a burden 
very hard to bear, but it was borne. And in the fulness of time this 
restraint gave birth to public buildings of such beauty and such 
chaste wealth of decoration as cannot be found in any other modern 
city either here or in Europe. The soberness of Beacon Street was 
the foundation of the Public Library which is Athenian in its beauty 
and Roman in its regal costliness of decoration. One thinks in- 
voluntarily of the Baths of Caracalla as one gazes upon the marble, 
the frescos, the statuary, the mosaics, the decorations and the few 
but good bronzes. 

To know how true this is, it becomes necessary to institute some 
comparisons, which are perforce odorous, as Dogberry says. Let us 
compare the buildings of Chicago and New York, both public and 
private, with those of Boston. New York has only one building 
of a public character which can be called monumental, and that is 
the Produce Exchange away down by the Battery where no one 
ever sees it. Upon Broadway there is no general effect because of 
the number of very high buildings, so that all uniformity is lost and 
there is no general skyline. Upon Fifth Avenue from the vicinity 
of Central Park, we are in a region of residences. Many of these 
are of great architectural beauty, and reflect honor upon the archi- 
tects who conceived them. But they are all different and seem like 
samples of architectural styles. What is far more important, they 
are out of place. The majority of them seem to be modifications of 
the French chateau type, from the early Renaissance down to the 
rococo. Almost all require a backing of shrubberies and great trees. 
In front of them there should be immense lawns and an elliptic car- 
riage-drive. Some of them, indeed, seem to have been torn violently 
from a setting of grand terraces. What can be more ridiculous 
architecturally than a copy of the Chateau de Chenonceaux planted 
upon a lot 50’x 150’? ‘The force of absurdity can go no farther. 
It is a confounding of the conditions which must govern urban, subur- 
ban and rural architecture. The architects cannot be blamed. The 
rich New Yorker stood behind them with a full pocketbook, and 
demanded some chateau or other, De Chaumont, or Pierrefonds, or 
something which he himself had discovered in his travels, and of 
which he had a photograph. There was nothing to check him, no 
force of educated public opinion, no habit of self restraint, formed by 
generations of patriotic forefathers, nothing save the feeble protest 
of a conscientious architect, soon stifled. 

In Chicago, in the southern residence part of the city, there are a 
number of avenues that run parallel with Lake Michigan. Here 
one sees houses calculated to give one bad nerves. In New York 
the fault is chiefly one of misplaced beauty; but in Chicago it is 
abundantly clear that the rich man demanded of his architect some- 
thing original, something that no one ever had before. And he got 


it. The result is that the houses here seem like toys. They have 
no air of being real residences, but seem to belong to some strange 
City of Wonderland that Alice forgot to mention to her literary man. 
One finds here and there beautiful structures upon which Richardson 
set the seal of his genius, and his strong originality, but what are 
they among many? And here as in New York there is the same 
unpleasant fact that the public buildings are not worthy. It would 
seem as if there could be no beauty in public structures where there 
had not been long continued restraint in the architecture of private 
residences. The Auditorium has some points of beauty, it is true, 
and a highly original scheme of internal decoration. But one may 
wander at will through the business centre of Chicago, and find 
nothing save pretentious ugliness. There is in almost all public 
buildings a straining for big effects, a desire to impress by colossal 
size and exaggerated features, and a want of comprehension of sky- 
line and of the rhythm of continuous effects. A small feature re- 
peated again and again is far more impressive than a single feature 
that is grandiose. The aim is to produce eye-hitters, and this is 
fatal to architecture, which is based upon the symmetry of propor- 
tions, and the nice balance of masses and lines. 

Where there is no restraint in house architecture, there cannot 
be beauty in public structures. There will be a neglect of the great 
things and a hideous exaggeration of the little things. And this will 
be seen when the New York Public Library is finished, — the 
foundations are not yet completed. It will be to the Boston Public 
Library the most complete foil that the mind of man could devise, 
and then New York may begin to comprehend that there is some- 
thing rotten in Denmark. It must be admitted that Gotham never 
had its Thoreaus and its Emersons, and its ideals of the beautiful are 
based upon a careful study of what has been done in Europe. The 
key note to Boston’s splendid development of the idea of beauty is to 
be found in a true, pervading love of Nature. That educated public 
opinion that started upon Beacon Hill, and that influenced Beacon 
Street from end to end, when it came to the old Mill-dam took off 
its hat, and addressed Madame Nature: “ Dear lady, will you take 
these waste places under your charge, and make them a series of 
wild gardens?” and Nature smiled assent. Then the slopes that go 
down to the brown-tinged water became dense with shrubs, and 
long tangled grass, and wild flowers which the ignorant call weeds. 
At this writing asters and golden-rods present their splendid colors, 
and there are many others that hide themselves in the tangle. The 
time must come when these spots of Nature’s guarding will be filled 
with wild birds, which it will be a delight to watch. Had there not 
been this love of Nature the repression and restraint of Beacon Street 
would never have created that famous Triad of glorious architecture, 
Trinity Church, the Fine-Art Museum and the Library. 

Epwarp GARCZYNSKI. 


LIABILITY: INTIMIDATION: 
TION. 

E make the following extract from the report, just issued, by 
W Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor ; 

Prof. Davis R. Dewey of the Institute of Technology, Royal 
Robbins of the American Waltham Watch Company, William N. 
Osgood, attorney-at-law, and Henry Sterling, a prominent trades 
unionist, constituting a commission appointed by Governor Bates, of 
Massachusetts, to investigate and, after public hearings, to report on 
sundry matters affecting the relations between employers and em- 
ployés : — 


EMPLOYERS’ INJUNC- 


EMPLOYER’S LIABILITIES. 


THE resolve creating this committee especially directs it to consider 
the liability of the employer for injuries received by the employé 
in the course of his employment and the creation of a disability, or 
pension, fund by the joint contributions of employers and employés. 
The intimate connection of these two subjects is such that a compre- 
hensive act pertaining to the whole relation of employers and em- 
ployés when accidents or personal injuries occur must be taken into 
consideration... . 


The number of personal-injury cases of all kinds in the community 
is very large, and is constantly increasing with the growth of popula- 
tion, the extension of industry and the development of means of 
transportation. ‘The volume of litigation in this class of cases, not 
to mention those which are compromised before suits are instituted, 
is sufliciently large to engage almost the entire time of many sessions 
of courts and to demand from time to time the appointment of new 
judges, with accompanying increase in court expenses. A much 
greater proportion of personal-injury cases than ever before, in com- 
parison with other cases, occupies the attention of trialcourts. ‘These 
cases, good and bad, encumber the court dockets and in various ways 
delay the progress of justice. It has been estimated that, of this 
large volume of personal-injury cases, those particularly relating to 
employés constitute from one-eighth to one-seventh. The aim of the 
committee has been to deal exclusively with the subject of personal 
injuries to employés received in the course of their employment, and 
not with personal injuries suffered by citizens independently of their 
employment. 

It is asserted by employers and those representing them that em- 
ployés are often induced by unscrupulous persons to bring ground- 
less actions against their employers, to rely upon manufactured 
evidence, and that the sympathies and prejudices of juries frequently 
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favor theemployés. It is further claimed that the injured employé, 
if after a long time he is successful in recovering damages, receives 
in the end but a small part of the amount so recovered, owing to the 
expenses of litigation and the exorbitant and unreasonable charges 
of his lawyer and medical adviser. 

On the other hand, it is urged in behalf of the injured employe, 
that the employer, either himself or, if insured, through his represent- 
ative, upon the happening of an accident, at once sends agents to 
the place of accident for the purpose of investigation and to secure 
evidence. The names of witnesses, together with their statements, 
are carefully preserved. The employé has no access to this evidence 
or the names of witnesses, and must prepare his case in the best way 
he can. It is also asserted that, as soon as the employe can be 
reached, he is approached by the claim-agent of his employer, or by 
the claim-agent of an employers’ liability insurance company, if his 
employer is insured, and urged to settle his claim for damages for a 
trifling amount. The employe is told that if he goes to law it will be 
a long time before he gets anything, and that the lawyers will get 
the larger share. 

If a settlement is not made and a suit follows, a great waste of 
time and money results to both parties. .. . 


The Commissioners review the present statute relating to personal 
injuries to.employés, discussing statutory and common laws, and then 
continue : — 


It may truthfully be asserted that neither employers nor employés 
are satisfied with the present law pertaining to personal injuries to 
employés. The employers, on the one hand, claim that the tendency 
of juries is to increase their burdens by awarding liberal verdicts 
against them; that laws are being passed more and more favorable 
to employés; and that there is a growing inclination of injured 
employ és, either through their own indifference to friendly relations 
with their employers or through the influence of others, to institute 
legal proceedings against their employers for damages. 

On the other hand, some employés contend that, under the present 
conditions, injured employés do not receive substantial justice, or a 
fair and certain compensation for their injuries. It is also asserted 
that they are denied speedy trials in the courts, owing to the crowded 
dockets ; that they are forced to fight, not their employers, but un- 
sympathetic employers’ liability insurance companies, with their 
corps of claim-agents, experts and attorneys, which only tends to 
separate employer and employé, and discourage amicable relations 
between them, which should rather be fostered and developed. 

As to the intrinsic merits of the several propositions relating to 
the amendment of the present Employers’ Liability Act, we are un- 
able to agree ; but in view of the general act which we shall recom- 
mend, we believe it inexpedient at the present time to amend the 
Employers’ Liability Act. 

Workmen’s compensation acts, so called, have in different forms 
been enacted in several foreign countries, notably in Germany, 
Austria, Norway, Finland, Great Britain, Denmark, Hollwnd, 
Sweden, Italy, France, Spain, New Zealand and South Australia. 
We are not aware, however, that any such act has been passed or been 
contemplated in any of the United States. 


The question before this committee is, how to establish a system, 
so far as accidents are concerned, which shall be fair to the employé 
suffering injury, and to the employer who in the first instance has to 
pay for such injury. 

Under the proposed compensation act, the troublesome questions 
of assumption of risk, both in relation to defective ways, works and 
machinery, and the carelessness of fellow-employés, are eliminated. 
In fine, there is no doubtful question of liability to be determined ; 
that is entirely removed. The only questions arising under the act 
are, Has the employé sustained an injury in his employment, and, if 
so, to what is he entitled? ‘The sum to which he is entitled depends 
upon the seriousness and nature of his injury and the amount of his 
earnings. If he is killed, his dependents, if any, would receive an 
amount approximately equal to his aggregate wages for three years. 
In the event of his total or partial incapacity to work, as a result of 
the accident, he would be paid a weekly payment, not to exceed fifty 
per cent of his earnings, for a period during such incapacity not to 
exceed a term of four years. Provision is also made in case there 
are no dependents or next of kin for paying the reasonable expenses 
of the last sickness and burial of the deceased employé. 

All questions of dispute between employers and employés arising 
under the act are settled by a committee equally representing both 
parties, or by an arbitrator appointed by agreement between them, 
or by a referee appointed by a justice of the Superior Court in cases 
of disagreement. There is no appeal on questions of fact, but ques- 
tions of law may be reserved and passed upon by the Supreme 
Judicial Court. 

The act which the committee has prepared differs in some degree 
from the British Workmen's Compensation Act — the one with which 
we are most familiar. It is to be hoped that the changes which we 
have seen fit to make in that act will be deemed to be salutary, and 
more in conformity with local laws and conditions. 

While we are unanimously of opinion that the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Act and the compensation act should not permanently coéxist as 
to the same establishments, we are divided on the question whether 
the liability act should continue in force temporarily as to such estab- 
lishments as are covered by the compensation act until the latter 
shall have been tested by actual experience. We believe that in any 


event the injured employé should always have the option of recovery 
at common law in the event of gross negligence on the mes of the 
employer. Section 3 of the accompanying bill must be taken, there- 
fore, as subject to the question of the liability act, as above dis- 
cussed. 

The question as to whether the employé should, prior to an acci- 
dent, make an election of the remedy to which he would resort, has 
been thoroughly considered, but no practical method of making such 
election has been suggested to or ascertained by the committee. 
Under Section 3 of the bill we recommend that the injured employé 
may, at his option, either claim compensation under it or proceed 
against his employer as though the act had not been passed, but shall 
be bound by whatever proceedings he first institutes against his em- 
ployer. Should the employé be compelled to make an election as to 
which method he would adopt prior to any accident, to make such 
election effective he would have to file with his employer notice of 
such election, or file in some public office notice of such election, or 
make his election in duplicate, keeping one copy himself. Massa- 
chusetts is an industrial State, and the large number of persons 
employed who would be covered by any employers’ liability law 
would render any such election nugatory. The shifting of employés, 
their migration from one employer to another, their employment for 
a brief time — all these matters offer obstacles which cannot well be 
overcome, or sufficiently overcome to warrant any provision compel- 
ling a prior election of the manner in which an employe shall pro- 
ceed to recover damages for injuries incurred. 

A comprehensive bill of thirty-two sections is presented to cover 
these recommendations. 

Pension Fund. — In regard to pension funds established and sus 
tained by joint contributions of employers and employés, we have no 
recommendation to make. .. . 


BLACKLISTING ; INTIMIDATION; BOYCOTTS; INJUNCTIONS IN 
LABOR DISPUTES. 


Blacklisting. — The resolve under which this committee has acted 
made special reference to the matters given at the head of this sec- 
tion, and many bills were referred to us or brought to our attention 
during the hearings. . . . Evidence was offered the committee to 
show that blacklisting has existed at certain times, and other evidence 
to show that union men. have prevented the employment of non- 
union men. Taking all the evidence offered, and considering the 
matter as broadly as possible, we believe it is unwise to recommend 
the passage of the bill in question. 


Intimidation. — The question of intimidation is already regulated 
by law. Section 11, Chapter 106, Revised Laws, provides that : 
“No person shall, by intimidation or force, prevent or seek to pre- 
vent a person from entering into or continuing in the employment of 
any person or corporation.” This act applies equally to employers 
and to employés, and might be construed to prevent blacklisting and 
boycotting. It appears impossible to define in precise terms the 
word intimidation ; pending such definition, the above statute seems 
sufficient in its provisions. 


Boycotts. — No bill relating to boycotts was referred to the com- 
mittee, but the subject comes under the same general head as black- 
listing. The whole question of boycotting is very subtile. It is held 
by many lawyers that the individual member of a body instituting a 
boycott is responsible in damages for any injury to person or prop- 
erty growing out of the boycott. Some courts have held that where 
a boycott is organized by employés for the purpose of injuring the 
property or business of an employer, or of those who patronize 
the employer, the act is unlawful and actionable, it constituting a 
conspiracy ; while, on the other hand, a boycott resulting from the 
action of a trader, or any person or corporation engaged in business, 
or by a combination of such persons or corporations, to secure the 
trade or business of competitors, even when the result of such action 
is the utter destruction of the competitor, is not unlawful. The rep- 
resentatives of labor insist that, if one be unlawful, the other should 
be also; but in the evolution of judicial decision there is disagree- 
ment. 


The cases of the boycott against a manufacturing hatter in Con- 
necticut are still pending in the courts, and, until this question of the 
liability of an individual member of a boycotting combination or 
body is more specifically defined under common law, legislation is 
not recommended, especially in view of the existing law on intimida- 
tion, already quoted. We believe, however, that the use of the boy- 
cott as a weapon in trade, labor and other disputes has been carried 
to extremes which cannot be justified, and that in many cases its use 
is futile or unwise, even from the standpoint of the interests of those 
who use it. 


Injunctions. — Among the subjects upon which we have been 
called to report is the use of injunctions in industrial disputes. The 
issue of restraining orders by courts of equity during times of strikes 
has developed during the past ten years, giving rise to wide discus- 
sion and great divergence of opinion. On the other hand, it is as- 
serted that the writ of injunction is a valuable remedy, as the 
ordinary processes of common and statutory law do not meet the fun- 
damental evils occasioned by a strike, while, on the other hand, it is 
charged that, through the use of such writs, the rights of workmen 
are attacked and that the country is in danger of government by in- 
junction. 











It is impossible to summarize briefly the history of equity jurisdic- 
tion, or even the use of one of its important instrument — the writ 
of injunction. Its development has been a long and slow process, 
evolved by centuries of experience. . . . Courts of equity, in grant- 
ing the issue of orders which restrain the acts of employés engaged 
in industrial contests, have entered upon a comparatively new exer- 
cise of the process; but it must not hastily be concluded that such 
courts have departed from their original intent, or have radically 
changed the fundamental principles of our judicial system. Accord- 
ing to a consensus of legal opinion, the law in relation to injunctions 
has not yet been completely evolved by the courts. Courts of equity 
are rightly clothed with great powers, and are peculiarly able, 
through the inherent elasticity of equity, to conform themselves to 
changed conditions of society in the administration of justice, and 
from time to time to supply remedies not provided by common law. 

As a rule, injunctions are issued for the preservation of property 
and property rights, rather than for the preservation of personal 
rights, which are generally secured by other means. As has been 
stated by the Supreme Court of the United States: “ Something 
more than the threatened commission of an offence against the laws 
of the land is necessary to call into exercise the injunctive powers of 
the courts. There must be some interference, actual or threatened, 
with property or rights of a pecuniary nature ; but when such inter- 
ferences appear, the jurisdiction of a court of equity arises.” It 
is upon this theory that it is possible to evoke the aid of a court of 
equity in case of an industrial dispute if property rights are endan- 
gered, and for the court to issue a preliminary or a permanent in- 
junction. .. . 


In the development of equity procedure there has been no uniform- 
ity of practice throughout the country. In some States injunctions 
are issued more generally than in others, and’ in particular some of 
the Federal courts in the West have freely granted them_under the 
mandatory provisions of Section 4 of the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 
This diversity of practice and its causes need to be taken into 
account; and the present discussion should not be complicated by 
the requirements of Federal law, or by possible abuses which have 
arisen elsewhere in an inconsiderate issue of injunctions. We are 
especially concerned with conditions in Massachusetts, and shall 
therefore confine our observations and recommendations to condi- 
tions existing in this State. 

In order to ascertain to what extent writs of injunction and other 
restraining orders have been issued in trade disputes in Massachu- 
setts, the committee has corresponded with the clerks of courts of the 
several counties of the Commonwealth, and has obtained copies of 
the several forms of orders issued. A summary of this correspond- 
ence will be found in an appendix to the report. 

As a rule, these orders agree in contents with the one above pre- 
sented. The general testimony, as gathered from our correspond- 
ence, is that there is a growing inclination on the part of our courts 
to guard more carefully the issue of injunctions in strike cases, and 
to scrutinize more critically the phraseology of such injunctions. .. . 


We do not regard with favor the proposition that any class of per- 
sons or interests within the Commonwealth shall be exempt from the 
just orders of a court of equity. Such exemption runs counter to 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth. . 


With the so-called “blanket” injunctions we have no sympathy, nor 
do we believe that they should have a place in the equity procedure 
of this State. Certainly no person should be punished for contempt 
not committed in the presence of the court, unless he is a party to 
the suit, or the agent of a party, or has been personally served with 
a copy of the injunction order. With this end in view, we submit 
the following bill: — 

INJUNCTIONS. 


AN ACT RELATING TO THE ISSUE OF 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Court assembled, and by authority of the same, as follows :— 

No restraining order or injunction shall be issued against any person, 
association or corporation not named as a respondent in the same, except 
that when such order or injunction issues against an association or corpora- 
tion or individuals named it may be issued also against the officers, agents, 
attorneys and members of such associations or corporations, or against the 
agents or attorneys of such individuals, without naming the parties so 
designated. 

Relative to punishment for contempt of court, the Commissioners 
say, in part : — 


If a person be punished for contempt of court because of an act 
afterwards adjudged to be a crime, he is now subject to such penalty 
as the court may assign for the contempt, and, in addition, to a sub- 
sequent penalty for the crime. While arguments may be advancec, 
in favor of the abstract justice of this proceeding, we believe that the 
powers of the courts will in no wise be weakened, and that much 
and bitter misunderstanding of the object of an orderly government 
will be removed if but one punishment be administered. Any person 
so convicted should have his punishment for the crime diminished by 
the penalty suffered by him for the contempt. We consequently 
recommend the following bill : — 


AN ACT RELATING TO PUNISHMENT FOR CONTEMPT. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

Any person held jn contempt for the violation of an order or decree in 
equity, whose act constituting the contempt is also a crime, and who suffers 
punishment for the contempt, shall, if convicted of the crime, have his pun- 
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ishment for the crime diminished by the penalty suffered by him for the 
contempt, when the penalty and the punishment are of the same nature — 
that is, when both are by fine, or both by imprisonment. . 

It has been proposed to define more clearly by legislation what 
persons may, and may not, do when engaged in industrial disputes. 
Such a measure, around which centres much interest, and which is 
urged by labor unions all over the country, there being a similar bill 
pending in Congress, is House No. 870, entitled “An Act to Limit 
the Meaning of the Word ‘ Conspiracy’ and the Use of Restraining 
Orders and Injunctions in Certain Instances.” Section 1 provides 
that “no agreement, combination or contract by or between two or 
more persons to do or procure to be done, or not to do or procure 
not to be done, any act in contemplation or furtherance of any trade 
dispute between employers and employés in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts or between employers and employés who may be 
engaged in trade or commerce in said Commonwealth, shall be deemed 
criminal; nor shall those engaged therein be indictable or otherwise 
punishable for the crime of conspiracy, if such act committed by one 
person would not be punishable as a crime; nor shall such agree- 
ment, combination or contract be considered as in restraint of trade 
or commerce, nor shall any restraining order or injunction be issued 
with relation thereto.” 

It is frequently stated that this bill is similar to the English Con- 
spiracy Act of 1875, which reads, in part: “* An agreement or combi- 
nation of two or more persons to do, or to procure to be done, any 
act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute between em- 
ployers and workmen shall not be punishable as a conspiracy if such 
act as aforesaid, when committed by one person, would not be punish- 
able as a crime.” 

It should, however, be observed that this repeal of the conspiracy 
law principle in England was coupled with certain very important 
prohibitions, among which is the provision that every person who 
uses violence or intimidates any other person, or his wife or children, 
or injures his property with a view to compel such other person to 
abstain from doing or to do any act which such other person has a 
legal right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully and without legal 
authority, shall, on conviction, be liable either to pay a penalty not 
exceeding £20, or to be imprisoned for a term not to exceed three 
months. Again, it provides that whoever for the same purpose 
persistently follows such other person about from place to place, or 
whoever hides any tools, clothing or any other property owned or 
used by such other person, or deprives him or hinders him in the 
use thereof; or whoever watches or besets the house or other place 
where such other person resides or works or carries on business or 
happens to be, or the approach to such a house or place, shall be 
punished in the same manner. 

The British act of 1875. (See appendix No. 13) was hailed by the 
workmen with great satisfaction. It was regarded by them as con- 
ceding all for which they had so long contended, the right to enter 
into a legal combination to thwart or restrain the efforts of their em- 
ployers more narrowly to define their rights, and to limit the punish- 
ment which they might incur in case of any violation of the law. 
The employers did not regard the law without apprehension. In 
considering the British law as viewed from the standpoint of the 
employer, it is shown by a report to the United States Department 
of Labor, Bulletin No. 33, March, 1901, that, while the employers 
dreaded the law when it was passed, they would not now repeal it, 
had they the power; and this is not the opinion of any single em- 
ployer, but it is the composite opinion of what may be ~termed the 
representative employers of labor in the United Kingdom, men 
speaking for the basic industries on which must rest British commer- 
cial prosperity. 

The reason given by English employers for their satisfaction with 
the existing law is that it is easier now to prosecute and convict men 
endeavoring to interfere with their business or their employes than 
it was prior to the passage of the act; and as the rights of both 
parties are more narrowly defined, both know precisely what they 
may or may not be permitted to do, and generally endeavor to keep 
within those limitations. 

The right of workmen to do in combination that which they might 
do legally as individuals, feared by the employer at the time of the 
passage of the act, and regarded by the workmen as placing a power- 
ful weapon in their hands, has in practice not been either so dan- 
gerous or so beneficial as was expected. That men may strike, 
either as individuals or in combination, and do other things in com- 
bination which would have been illegal under previous laws, does not 
apparently cause the employers much concern. So long as men go 
on a strike, and do not, by intimidation or violence, prevent other 
men from taking their places, employers feel able to cope with the 
situation. It is in dealing with this question that British employers 
believe that they have been distinct gainers by the passage of the 
conspiracy and protection of property act of 1875. ‘To enact a bill 
in part similar to the British act, in accordance with suggestions made 
to us, would result in too great an interference with American ideas 
of the freedom of action of the individual. The law in its entirety is 
more drastic than we care to endorse. 

If the conduct of trade disputes could be disassociated absolutely 
from intimidation and threats, we believe it would be public policy 
to abandon the common law principle of conspiracy as applied to 
such disputes. A strike may injure the employer, but this ought not 
necessarily and in itself to make the acts of the workmen unlawful, if 

otherwise innocent, provided the main object of a strike is to improve 
the condition of the workmen concerned. 
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We recognize, however, that the ordinary processes of law fre- 
quently do not meet all of the real evils in case of a strike, and that 
intimidation and threats, while now punishable under the Jaw, can- 
not always be satisfactorily proved before the courts. We are not, 
therefore, prepared to recommend the passage of so radical a meas- 
ure as House No. 870. There is an element in the law of conspiracy, 
as applied by courts of equity in industrial disputes, which needs to 
be preserved ; and, while it may be admitted that judicial interpre- 
tation of the law is uncertain, and even inconsistent, we believe that 
it is for the interest of society to proceed slowly, along more con- 
servative lines. 

If it were possible to frame an act declaratory of the rights of 
contestants in industrial disputes which would not on the one hand 
be regarded as a justification of industrial disorder, and on the other 
hand as giving legal sanction to combination of capital in the form of 
trusts, we should favor the passage of a measure attempting to define 
more precisely what it is lawful for citizens to do. We have en- 
deavored to frame a measure which will embody such rights; but, in 
view of the far-reaching consequences above alluded to, we have been 
unable to agree. 

It is understood that Messrs. Sterling and Osgood sign this report 
subject to the qualifications, relating to the single topic of injunctions, 
stated by each separately over his own name. 

CaRROLL D. Wricut. 
Henry STERLING. 
Royat Rossrys. 
Witiram N. Oscoon. 
Davis R. Dewey. 


Believing, as I do, that the interposition of courts in equity by 
injunctions in labor disputes between employer and employé is a 
wrongful exercise of that power, and that no restraining order should 
issue in relation to such disputes, and that every person accused of a 
crime should have his constitutional right to a trial by jury respected, 
I desire to say that, while I assent to the report as a whole, the 
treatment of the subject of injunctions seems to me to be inadequate, 
and I disagree with the reasoning in the two closing paragraphs and 
in the paragraph relating to exemption from orders ot courts of equity. 

HENRY STERLING. 


I have requested the permission of my fellow-members of the com- 
mittee to insert an explanation of my attitude upon the single subject 
of injunctions, which relates to matters in addition to those unani- 
mously indorsed by the committee. 

A sense of duty, coupled with a deference to convictions firm if 
erroneous, impels me to attempt to embody my ideas upon the same 
in a proposed bill for legislative action. 

Many lawyers of eminence believe that our courts have not gone 
too far in issuing injunctions in industrial disputes, and that no 
legislation is demanded; that any apparent ambiguity or incon- 
sistency in the application of the principles of equity in the preserva- 
tion of property rights when compared with the preservation of 
personal rights will ultimately be corrected by the courts themselves, 
independently of legislation. 

Other lawyers of equal eminence, as well as some judges, believe 
that the Legislature should declare what personal rights of the citi- 
zens should not be enjoined, and that the powers of the courts of 
equity in regard to issuing injunctions in industrial disputes should 
be defined. 

In a recent case, Plant vs. Woods, 176 Mass., 492, Justice Holmes 
plainly intimated that the remedy for industrial disputes should be 
left with the Legislature, if that body should see fit to interfere; and 
in Vegelahn vs. Guntner, 167 Mass., 92, he used the following lan- 
guage: “ But there is a notion, which latterly has been insisted on a 
good deal, that a combination of persons to do what any one of them 
lawfully might do by himself will make the otherwise lawful conduct 
unlawful.” 

The late Chief Justice Field in the case last referred to said: 
“In England the rights of employers and employed, with reference 
to strikes, boycotts and other similar movements, have not in general 
been left to be worked out by the courts from common law principles, 
but statutes from time to time have been passed defining what may 
and what may not be permitted. The administration of those 
statutes largely has been through the criminal courts.” “ If acts 
complained of do not amount to intimidation or force, it is not in all 
respects clear what are lawful and what are not lawful at common 
law.” 

It may be urged that these words just quoted are from dissenting 
opinions, and do not state the law. It should not be forgotten, in- 
deed, that from criticism spring all progress, all reform. 

Without intimating that the power of our courts in issuing in- 
junctions in industrial disputes has been abused or is in danger of 
being abused, it may nevertheless be of the utmost importance that 
certain personal rights of our citizens, including both employers and 
employés, should be defined, and that the possibility of their future 
infringement should be guarded against. 

Property rights are undoubtedly and properly protected by the 
courts of equity, as stated in this report. But should not the per- 
sonal rights of both employer and employed be also protected? I 
do not refer to personal rights to do wrong, because there can be no 
such rights, but to personal rights to do lawful and peaceful acts. 

Therefore, I respectfully suggest the following bill : — 


AN ACT RELATING TO CERTAIN PERSONAL RIGHTS OF CITIZENS. 


3e it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 


Secrion 1. —It shall be lawful in this commonwealth for citizens to as- 
semble in places not forbidden by law or municipal ordinances, for the 
peaceable discussion of grievances which they may have against other 
citizens ; peaceably to persuade and attempt to persuade other citizens to 
do any lawful act ; peaceably in lawful places and at lawful times to ap- 
prise others of any dispute or difference which has arisen between them 
and others concerning the price of their services or comraodities, and while 
seeking to accomplish said results to do any and all acts which are not 
directly connected with a breach of the peace, and which are neither crimi- 
nal nor actionable at law, or which do not directly cause irreparable injury 
to the property or persons of others. 

Secr. 2.— Any act which it is lawful for an individual citizen to do act- 
ing alone in seeking to secure a fair and reasonable compensation for 
personal services shall not be unlawful if done by two or more individuals 
acting together for said purpose, provided that the provisions of this act 
shall not be construed to apply to the acts of two or more individuals or 
corporations in respect to regulating the price of commodities, or to regu- 
lating the rates of transportation within this commonwealth of commodi- 
ties or persons by common carriers, or the rates of transmission of intelli- 
gence, heat, light and power, as distinguished from personal services. 
WituiaM N. OsGoop. 


CURIOUS SURVIVALS OF PAST CUSTOMS. 

ONDON has undergone many changes in the past century. 

It has little in common with the days of our grandfathers, 

and yet there still linger in odd, out-of-the-way places rem- 
iniscences of its ancient past, scarce noted in the rush and bustle 
of to-day. Who, for instance, among the teeming millions of the 
overgrown city, knows that the curfew has been regularly sounded at 
Spitalfields Church, or that the hours were called throughout the 
night at New Inn up to quite recent date? Yet these relics of 
medieval times have remained among us. The fine old parish 
church of Spitalfields, situated in a classic spot, full of reminiscences 
of the old Huguenots, and close by No. 3 Wood Street, where lived 
Dr. Watts, whose hymns have an undying interest, and whose study 
is still shown to the curious, is one of very few churches where the 
curfew has been uninterruptedly rung from ancient days. And at 
New Inn the watchman almost to the last continued to cry the hours. 
This was formerly done all the night through, but shortly before it 
was pulled down it was only done at the hours of ten and one o’clock. 
But now New Inn has had to make way for the new avenue which 
is to connect Holborn and the Strand, and a quaint survival has 
gone. New Inn was in itself a quaint survival, being one of the 
last of the old Inns of Chancery. One by one these old inns are 
fast disappearing. Lyons Inn, famous in the criminal annals of Lon- 
don, has been rebuilt and adapted to modern uses. Barnard’s is 
absorbed into Mercers’ School. Danes Inn, after being let out in 
cheap flats, shared the fate of New Inn, and Thavies’s is given up to 
commerce. 

The Inns of Chancery were formerly nurseries of the law, attached 
to the Inns of Court. It was at one time indispensable for a student 
to spend one or two years at these inns. At what precise time they 
ceased to be schools of preparation for the Bar it is impossible to 
discover, but they fell into the hands of the attorneys, who closed 
them against students for the Bar, and utilized them for convivial 
purposes. New Inn, like Lyons Inn and some of the others, was 
originally a mere tavern, a common “ guest inn” for travelers; and 
it is significant of the change which has come over London that when 
it was rented for the use of students the rent paid was only £6 per 
year, “for more cannot be gotten from them, and much less will 
they be put from it.” It was a primitive sort of place, where mem- 
bers used their bread as plates and drank out of wooden cups. 


Other survivals there are which are simply curiosities of a remote 
past. In the vestry room of St. Dionis Backchurch are preserved 
four of the large syringes which were at one time the only appliance 
used in London to put out fires, and which are a striking contrast to 
the modern fire-engine. Stowed away somewhere in St. Pancras 
there is a‘ wheelbarrow,” such as was formerly used to carry home 
vestrymen after their, at one time habitual, carouses over the public 
business. More interesting, perhaps, is a relic kept at Guildhall of 
the Maria Wood, the state barge of the Lord Mayor, which was not 
long ago broken up at Isleworth. The King has his state barge, 
which has not been used since 1849, when Queen Victoria went by 
water to open the Coal Exchange. The Lords of the Admiralty 
also have an official barge, and in former days several of the city 
guilds, including the Goldsmiths’, the Vintners’, the Stationers’ and 
the Dyers’, had similar means of navigating the river. ‘The Maria 
Wood, which replaced the Crosby, was sold in 1859 for £410, and 
among its last appearances were those at the beautiful riverside fétes 
at Richmond and Twickenham. More generally known than the 
barges are the old “ watch” boxes, several of which are to be found 
in various parts of London. 

The best one is at Ely Place, and there is an interesting one at 
the Holborn end of Gray’s Inn Road. The principal survivals in 
connection with the city relate to the powers of supervision and 
interference in trade matters by the Corporation and the City Com- 
panies. Some years ago there was a revival of the powers of one of 
the companies to deal with unruly apprentices, and many were 
startled to find that at the Bridewell there is still a special place of 
punishment reserved for the city apprentice. Several of the City 
ompanies have special powers over apprentices. The Goldsmiths’ 








Company, for instance, still possesses the right to flog apprentices, 
and the Armourers and Founders’ Company have the power to im- 
prison them in the Bridewell. These powers have fallen into 
desuetude, but the Vintners’ Company continues to exercise its right 
to sell foreign wines and spirits without a license. There are still 
many “ free vintners” throughout the country. — Correspondent Lon- 
don Sunday Standard. 














RCHITECTS are so frequently called upon for advice in the 
development of real-estate, and, in fact, are so often the most 
judicious and far-sighted originators of plans for such develop- 
ment, both on a small scale, in dealing with private property, and, 
on a larger scale, in preparing schemes for municipal improvement, 


that they will regard Mr. Hurd’s admirable little book! as being 
particularly intended for them, and those that possess it will find it 
one of their most precious possessions. Every city is strewn with 
unsuccessful real-estate ventures, which might have been successful 
ones if they had been skilfully planned, and adapted to the condi- 
tions surrounding them; and Mr. Hurd, by showing, by hundreds of 
examples, how towns grow, and what buildings are suited to differ- 
ent locations, and how land in a given locality is improved or injured 
in value, has conferred a great service, not only upon architects and 
real-estate owners, but on the community, which suffers indirectly, 
but sensibly, from the injudicious investments of its members, 

It is singular that, amid the mass of works on economics, no one 
should have taken up this branch before, but there is, apparently, 
no other book of the kind; and, except for some vague maxims cur- 
rent among owners and trustees of real-estate, there has been noth- 
ing to guide the investor but his own judgment, based, necessarily, 
on very imperfect data. Mr. Hurd recognizes the slenderness of the 
basis of experience for most real-estate operations, and takes pains 
to fortify his conclusions by a great variety of examples, collected 
with a patience and discrimination for which his readers can hardly 
be too grateful. 

It would be impracticable to give anything like a summary of the 
contents of the book, but a few examples will serve to show its char- 
acter and, we are sure, to commend it as it deserves to all who are 
concerned with real-estate investments. Speaking of the growth of 
cities, Mr. Hurd observes that the tendency, in residential quarters, 
is toward continuous expansion, each new house being built near the 
last new one, without sudden leaps from one desirable locality to 
another one at a distance. An expensive residence, if its influence 
is not overcome by unfavorable factors, may, however, as in the case 
of royal palaces, attract similar buildings, and thus create a fashion- 
able quarter around it. ‘ When the best residence district is deter- 
mined, the main growth of the city is quite certain to follow it,” as is 
shown by the movement of retail stores after the best residences on 
the fashionable streets of most cities. Although the fashionable 
quarter is, usually, far from being the quarter of densest population, 
he thinks that business follows the finest residences partly because 
the purchasing power of the rich more than offsets the greater num- 
bers of the poorer classes, and partly because of the fact that stores 
supposed to be patronized by the wealthy become fashionable, and 
are sought by all classes so far as their means permit. 

“ Exceptions to this progression,” Mr. Hurd tells us, “are chiefly 
due to topography, business remaining on a level, if possible, and 
climbing hills only under great pressure.” 

In regard to the adaptation of buildings to their surroundings, 
Mr. Hurd makes an observation which other real-estate experts have 
also made, that there should not be too great a disproportion between 
the value of the lot on which a building stands and the cost of the 
structure itself. One of the most sensible real-estate managers in 
Boston believed that the cost of the building should not much exceed 
the salable value of the land on which it stood. Mr. Hurd is more 
liberal than this, thinking that a dwelling-house in a new and prom- 
ising quarter may safely cost two or three times as much as the lot 
on which it stands, where a costly business building on cheap land 
would be a financial and speculative failure. He gives several 
examples of the latter, and others will occur to most real-estate 
experts who read the book. 

In regard to the question of the influence of electric railways upon 
real-estate values, Mr. Hurd has some interesting views. So far as 
residential land is concerned, he says that the railways, by making 
the outlying areas accessible, have added greatly to their value, at 
the expense, to a considerable extent, of the intermediate zone, so 
that “the effect of street railways on residence land is to lower its 
average value.” On the contrary, the railways, by the facilities 
which they offer for concentrating a large number of people at a 
given point, increase the value of centrally-located business property ; 
and, curiously enough, they add to the value of hilly residential land, 
for the reason that people who would be unwilling to walk up a given 
hill will pay a high price for a house-lot on top of the same hill if 
they can be transporte od to their door in an electric car. 


By Richard M. Hurd, President of the 


—— Princ iples of City Land Values.’ 
Published by the Record and Guide. 


Lawyers’ Mortgage Insurance aan. 
New York. 1903. 
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[Contributors of iatagi are reseiiel to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


[Norr. — By accident these notes were omitted from our issue 
of January 9.] 


CHRIST CHURCH, PELHAM MANOR, N. J. 
ELDON DEANE. 


Q). a well-known route and known to many automobilists and 


SKETCHED BY MR, E, 


wheelmen, as also to the members of the New York Athletic 

Club, whose country club quarters are situated in the immediate 
vicinity, the parish church and the old school present an ever 
pleasing picture; ivy-covered and situated amid rural and most pic- 
turesque surroundings, one might almost imagine he had dropped 
down into a corner of Devonshire, Eng. These structures were only 
built, however, in the year 1843, though the assimilated Norman 
arches on the school-house, now a parish-house, rather bewilder one. 
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Pelham was one of the original “manors” of Westchester County and 
though rapidly being built up there are lovely stretches of wild country 
still to be developed. It was in 1843 the late Rev. Robert Bolton, 
rector of Eastchester, who had for some time been extending his 
labors in the formation of a new parish, erected this church and 
school, his sons heartily codperating with him. One of them, a sur- 
veyor or engineer, designed them. Another, the present rector of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Rev. Cornelius Winter Bolton, Pelham- 
ville, and, by the way, one of the oldest ordained priests in the 
country, supervised the work, cutting all the bricks in the arch 
chevrons of the school-house with his own hand, and carving the 
sanctuary chairs after an old chair brought over from near Oxford, 
Eng. It appears that all the brothers were clever in wood-carving. 
The present rector of Pelhamville told the writer that taking one of the 
chairs to New York (which by the way, then only came up as far as 
Canal Street) to have it copied, and lugging it around to individual 
cabinet-makers, etc., he was laughed at, as asking impossibilities, 
whereupon he returned home and undertook it himself, with excel 
lent results as observation shows, although he committed amusing 
mistakes, for instance, cutting one bulbous knob out of beech or ash, 
and another out of cherry or apple. ‘The same gentleman at the in 

stance of Mr. Washington Irving, who had been having some repairs 
made to the Sleepy Hollow Church, Tarrytown, which necessitated 
the removal of some old bricks, there being some remaining after 
completion, took a horse and cart and drove over himself and secured 
them, building them into the gable of the “ Priory,” his father’s house 
at Pelham Manor. This ene rgy has followed his ministerial career, 
resulting in the building of the church at Pelhamville and Grace 
Church, City Island. The Boltons are a branch of an old family 
of that name in Lancashire, Eng., and are strongly tinctured with 
English conservatism and bias in favor of the “ Established Church,” 
being interrelated with English clerical families. “ The Priory” in 
the vicinity of Christ Church, Pelham Manor, was the residence 
of the late Rob’t Bolton, whose father, Rob’t Bolton, was a well- 

known merchant of Savannah, Ga., and only son of Rob’t Bolton, 

the first postmaster of Savannah, and senior warden of Christ Church, 
that city, in 1727, coming from Philadelphia there, and whose birth- 

place is given as Wales, Yorkshire, Eng. The Priory, for many 

years used as a private ladies’ school, well known far and wide, 

during the occupancy of the late Rev. R. Bolton, is stated to have 

been a very treasure-house of antiquities — the rarest of autographs 
and some rare old paintings, armor, ete. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, OLD TOWN, RANDOLPH 


ARCHITKCT, 


ROSS, 


Tuts building, which is to cost $9,500, has walls of white Roman 
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brick relieved with terra-cotta finish to match. The interior is 
finished in “ weathered oak.” 


PLANS OF THE SAME. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, PITTSFIELD, ME. MR. ALBERT RANDOLPH ROSS, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tus building, which is to cost $11,500, is built of white pressed 
brick with terra-cotta finish to match. 


PLANS OF THE SAME. 

THE RALPH VOORHEES LIBRARY: RUTGERS COLLEGE, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, N. J. MR. HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

OLD TOMBSTONE OF JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE, M.D., HUNT’S POINT, 


N. Y. SKETCHED BY MR. E. ELDON DEANE. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


HOTEL “ GRUUTHUUS,” BRUGES, BELGIUM. M. DE LA CENSERIEF, 
ARCHITECT. 


Turs and the following plates are copied from /’ Emulation. 
ENTRANCE VESTIBULE OF THE SAME. 
FIREPLACES IN THE SAME: TWO PLATES. 


HOUSE OF JACOB A. SCHIFF, ESQ., 96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MR. CHARLES C. THAIN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF E. K. DUNHAM, ESQ., 35 EAST 68TH STREET, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Lixep Tupine vs. Sorip Metat.—The use of brass in furniture 
trimmings and similar goods is a matter which usually does not require 
the highest grade of material. Finish is generally paramount to every- 
thing else. Our attention was recently called to the extending use of 
lined tubing in this and similar trades, and we were more or less sur- 
prised to find the quality of the tubing as good as it is, and admirably 
adapted to.the uses to which it is put. The advent of the brass bed- 
stead in the United States is apparently responsible for the production 
of lined tubing, for here was a case where nothing was required except 
finish and the requisite strength. The early bedstead manufacturers 
made tubing themselves by forming brass sheet over iron pipe. This 
gave the requisite strength. The call for better material, however, 
became loud, and the maker soon found that to produce a good mate- 
rial it is necessary to use a lining metal which has a smooth, cylindrical 
surface. Seamless drawn steel tubing is now used, and over it the brass 
tube is drawn, so that, to all appearances, a solid brass tube is pro- 
duced. We have recently seen such tubing stand all the difficult bend- 
ing that could be given a seamless copper tube, and, for many purposes, 
such as bedsteads and show work of various kinds, it possesses every 
advantage of the seamless or brazed product. This tubing should sup- 
plant the electro-plated iron rod upon which a thin coating of brass has 
been put, as such material sooner or later rusts and becomes unsightly. 
Several of the brass manufacturers have begun the manufacture of a 
good lined tubing, and we believe that many new uses will be found 
for the product. _ Metal Industry. 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN INDIA. — A resolution of 
the Government of India directs that in future the annual reports of the 
purely departmental work of the archzological surveys shall be distinct 
from the reports of the progress of archzological research in India. 
The latter are in future to be prepared with the aim of supplying the 
public and students of archeology with interesting and readable 
accounts of the archeological work being done in the country year by 
year. In the words of the resolution, they are to contain clear and 
accurate accounts of the work of restoration and preservation of im- 
portant buildings and sites of excavations and fresh discoveries, and 
will be illustrated. They will also give a résumé of the epigraphical, 
numismatic, exploratory and other work of the department, compiled 
from special reports of the provincial surveyors and from personal 
observation. The preparation of drawings should continue slowly and 
methodically, and they should be given to the public as soon as they 
are ready, but the free use of the more economical process of photog- 
raphy is inculcated for the illustrative work of the archeological sur- 
vey. ‘“ Whenever scaffolding is erected to carry out repairs to a 
building, the opportunity should be taken to photograph any architec- 
tural details which would otherwise be inaccessible to the camera. A 
complete series of photographs should also be made of both the exte- 
rior and interior of buildings selected for extensive repairs before the 
work of conservation is commenced. In the case of structures of a 

. 


perishable nature or in an advanced stage of decay, it is specially desir- 
able that complete photographic illustrations should be obtained with- 
out delay. It should further be the aim of the department to make its 
photographs freely available to students of archeology, for which pur- 
pose a catalogue of them should be published periodically.’ As to the 
preservation of ancient monuments, the Government does not think 
that this work is sufficiently attended to at present; and accordingly, 
rules are laid down requiring the surveyors to advise on conservation 
and restoration within their districts, as well as to make lists of the 
ancient monuments there, and to assist and supervise the officers of 
public works in the task of repairing and preserving them. In respect 
to ancient sites, local Governments are desired to permit no excava- 
tions except by thoroughly competent persons, and to disturb ancient 
sites only under the supervision of the local archxological surveyor. — 
The Architect. 





Syracuse.— As is usually the case in sites of limited area which 
have been continuously inhabited for many centuries, the remains of 
Classical antiquity are scanty. Two fragments of temples alone remain 
from Hellenic Syracuse. One survives in the columns and part of the 
floor and front of a temple apparently of the fifth century B. c., sup- 
posed to have been dedicated to Apollo—a fine piece of work, but 
much damaged, and so crowded in by houses that its proportions and 
general effect cannot be duly appreciated. The columns of another 
have been preserved, embedded in the walls of the Cathedral, a build- 
ing of no great beauty, for though its earliest form must date from a 
remote time, it has been modernized in an unattractive late Renaissance 
style. One might expect that in the open ground outside.the island 
more considerable ruins would remain. There are, however, but few. 
Three miles away, across the Great Harbor, two columns only remain 
of the Temple of Olympian Zeus, which contained a famous statue 
clothed in the golden mantle which Dionysius stole. There is also, a 
mile outside the modern town, the Greek theatre, whose seats, cut in 
the limestone rock, are still perfect. There is a Roman amphitheatre, 
somewhat more dilapidated, because its materials have been carried 
away to be usedin building. With the exception of a stray column or 
two and some fragments of Roman work, and of the walls to be pres- 
ently noticed, these are practically all that is left of old Syracuse. In 
what, then, does the special interest of the place consist? In the site 
itself — that is to say, in an examination of the ground covered by the 
ancient city in its greatest extent, and in the identification of the spots 
which played a conspicuous part in its history. It was not only a vast 
and populous city, but, during the period of its greatest power, from 
B. c. 500 to B. c. 200, was more frequently besieged by large armies and 
fleets than perhaps any other city, so that the methods of attack and 
defence practised by the ancients can nowhere be better studied in their 
relation to the natural features which determined their employment. 
Originally confined to the isle of Ortygia, the city spread northwards 
beyond the narrow and shallow strait which divided it, on the north, 
from the mainland. Here the ground rises gradually to a sort of table- 
land, which breaks down to the east in bold cliffs towards the sea, and 
on the west slopes gently upwards for about five miles. The eastern or 
seaward part of this tableland, called by the Greeks Achradina, was 
first covered with houses; and presently, when it had been enclosed by 
a wall, it became part of the city, the strait having been now bridged 
over, as itis to-day. By degrees the city spread farther to the west, 
until the whole plateau was (under Dionysius the elder) encircled by a 
wall which ran along the top of the line of cliff that bounds the plateau 
on the north and on the southwest. In this, its greatest extent, Syra- 
cuse was eight or ten times the size of the old isle-city, and had room 
for a million of people, though probably the population never reached 
that number, and large spaces remained unbuilt on. In the later days 
of the Roman Empire, as the prosperity of Sicily declined, Syracuse 
shrank slowly back to its former limits. It is now again confined to 
the isle of Ortygia, though a few houses are scattered over the lower 
parts of Achradina, within a mile of the modern town.— N. Y. Evening 


Post. 


EXTERIOR Frescos 1n Itaty.— In no city of Italy was the combina- 
tion of architecture and painting more studied and carried to a higher 
degree of perfection than in Verona. Its splendid Gothic monuments, 
churches, tombs, and public and private buildings were profusely deco- 
rated with frescos, and not only were the interiors of edifices thus 
adorned, but even the fagades of palaces were covered with paintings 
representing Biblical and Classical subjects. Painters of the highest 
repute did not disdain to employ their talents for such purposes. 
Mantegna thus decorated the palaces of Mantua and Padua, and even 
Titian, Giorgione and Pordenone vied with each other in this field of 
art. Unfortunately, with the exception of some fragments by Porde- 
none, the frescos executed by those great masters in Venice have 
perished. In Verona, Vicenza and other cities of terra firma, and espe- 
cially of the Friuli, such works have fared better. Their effect is rich 
and striking, and adds much to the picturesque beauty of the old Vene- 
tian towns. The subjects chosen were sacred and profane, holy fami- 
lies and saints, the patrons of the town or of the owner of the building, 
or scenes from the Old Testament ; episodes from the history of Greece 
or Rome, not unfrequently representations of contemporary events. 
These paintings were accompanied by imitations of architecture, Classic 
ornaments, and medallions of heroes and celebrated men. This mode 
of decoration was carried to great perfection on the facades of the 
spacious palaces of Verona. Nearly all the painters of the Veronese 
school who have gained renown were engaged in it. The traveller who 
has visited Verona will not forget the picturesque appearance on a 
sunny Italian morning, and especially on a market day, of the great 
square — the Piazza delle Erbe — with its painted house fronts and its 
two columns surmounted by the symbols of the old Venetian republic. 
The scene has been a favorite one with our painters. — The Architect, 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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The Ralph Voorhees Library, Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, N. J 
Henry Rutgers Marshall, Architect. 
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WY TITIJER MACHINE CoO., 
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ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~-_ Boston. 





FLl4# VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st West 24TH ST., NEW YORK 








RCHITECTURAL INSTRUC-- 


TION. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency i 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen an 
students from other colleges to enter third yea 
work 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mace Institute of Technology. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HY4* VARD UNLVLRSITY. 

THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 
offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary. 


J. L. Love, 16 University Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 








fa OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


O10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 

Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 

Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 





Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


MEDFORD, MASS 
7 UFTS COLLEGE 
ELMER H. CAPEN, LL.D., President. 

The college is on a hilltop four miles from Bos- 
ton,.combining the advantages of country and 
city. It offers tothe student in all departments 
the best methods of instruction, and the various 
facilities requisite for a thorough education ata 
moderate cost. 

Departments 
The College of Letters The Engineering Dept. 
The Medical School The Graduate Dept. 
The Dental School The Bromfield Pearson 
The Divinity School School 
The Sumner School 
The Engineering Department 


There are four courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science:— 
Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Chemical Engineering 

Descriptive circulars giving requirements for 
admission, details of courses, description of 
buildings, and laboratory equipment, together 
with appointments secured by graduates, mailed 
free on application. Address 

HARRY G. CHASE, Secretary 
Tufts College P. O., Mass. 


NEW YORK 
WE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 

open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 83d St., New York City. 
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where the hardwood finish is close to the eye and apt to be 
criticised you cannot afford to specify a varnish less good than 


|, X. L, Preservative Coating 


There is none better. 
For Varnish Catalogue address 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 





45 Broadway, New York 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform al) labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We aolicit correspondence with those wishing tc 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
ander ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
sonnected with the work. To such parties we will 


urnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
ve have performed similar work 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental lron and 





Bronze. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
[ T NIVERSITY OF PENNSYIL- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FouR-YEAR CoursE (Degree &. S. in Arch ). 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree MW. S. in Arch.). 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE (Certificate). 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De- 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


W- {SHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Department of Architecture 

Offers a professional four-year course in Archi 

tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 

cate or diploma from other schools and colleges. 

Draughtsmen admitted as special students. 


For information address 


CALVIN M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


“ Tt4 AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


THE Five ORDERS 
PY 
WILLIAM R. WaRE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 — 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


OF ARCHITECTURE 





ROZERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
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CAPTAINS or INDUSTRY 


Surround Themselves With 


“The Armor Plate Of Modern Business” 

It means perfect system—absolute protection. What avails 
a fireproof building with combustible furniture! Berger 
Steel Furniture is Fireproof, Waterproof, Dustproof, Rat, 
Mice and Vermin Proof—not affected by extremes of cold, 
heat, dryness or moisture—it is extremely li rht for its 
strength ; economizes space. In finish and beauty itis sim- 
ply superb. 

BOOK FREE.—Ask for our new book No, 22. 3 

It is bound to interest you 
THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton,O. 
Steel Specialties—Ceilings, Roofing Siding,Fireproofing, Ete. 











FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hetels, 
write te the sele makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED AUTHORIZED. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
cero J to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annua! volume is now iz 
course of publication. 





Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL ‘YOLUMES, 


t: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Semples and Circulars Free. 
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Contract Reporter 
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6 TO 11-IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
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PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
1? monthe. 
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“Standard” 


ENAMELED LAVATORIES 


are characteristic in dignity and daintiness of design 
and possess the highest sanitary efficiency, being made 
in one piece without a crack or plaster paris joint. 





















The ‘‘LENOX,”’ Plate 1004 G 
. Patented Feb. 11, 1902 


Sanitation. 


are shown in our beautiful book 





others are genuine. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, U. S. A. 


The ‘Lenox’”’ 


is designed for use on marble or tile wainscoting, having apron on 
all sides with a space between wall and rear apron, thus exposing the 
entire fixture to view and permitting ready access to all parts. This 
feature is in harmony with the latest applied methods of modern 


The “ Lenox ”’ and other “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


“MODERN BATHROOMS” 


which illustrates a number of artistic interiors, with suggestions for 
arranging the fixtures, and gives approximate cost in details. Copies 
will be sent to those about to build or remodel, with your compli- 
ments, if you will send us their names. 


ow %, 4 
Every piece of “Standard” Ware tears our ‘Green 
and Gold”’ guarantee label and has our name “Standard” 
or initials * S. S. M. Co.’? cast in relief on the exterior. No 
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24 Chene St., Detroit, Mich. 








We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire- apm» Residences and other buildings can 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. 











BARGAINS 


We have a few incomplete sets of the 


Imperial Edition of the American Architect 


for the years 1893, 1894 and 1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 

These are not second-hand copies, but fresh and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 

Each copy contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 

Each copy was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 

Supplying each customer with the fullest of these incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 
order. 

The shortage runs from one to six or eight issues: for instance 


One lot A. 1894. Short one print. E. & O. E. 


Four lots B. “ « -twe. " 
One lot C. a “ two issues. 
Four lots D. " . wa . 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY 
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“Topical Architecture 


@ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 


tecture,’ instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, enters 
on its fifth year of publication with the November issue. 


@ As the periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication, we 
urge you to acquire it under one or the other of the follow- 
ing offers, as we will give for:— 

$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 

5.00 Two years’ subscription—Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 


10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
{‘*Jtalian Renaissance Doorways’’ or ‘Door 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


15.00 


( Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
. **Jtalian Renaissance Doorways’’ or ‘‘ Door and 
| Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


NoTE :—“ Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “ Door and Window Grilles” are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 


b 


conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture” itself, but no plate contained 


in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 


had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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For Flooring 


their use saves almost 30 per cent in time by actual working test and once driven they 
hold at least 100 per cent more than any other kind of nails. 
and easily and the enormous holding power prevents for all time any possibility of 
springing floors. The cost is less. 
and detailed information. 














Country Lifein Ame 


Residence of Alfred Marshall, Esq., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
PEARSON Nails used throughout 


Pearson Coated Nails 


are offered to Architects and Builders as being a decided 









Pearson Coated Nails 
are beyond the experimen- 
tal stage. 
tages in the lines of quality 
and economy have never 
been surpassed. 


Their advan- 














improvement in this detail of construction supplies. 


They draw down quickly 


Write us at either of our sales offices for samples 


raze J. C. PEARSON COMPANY 


Fuller Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
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excel in artistic appearance, 
greatest heating surface in 
limited floor space,increased 
efficiency and decreased 














weight. 


Durability 
Guaranteed 


Beautifully finished to con- 
form to any interior decora- 
tion. 


Write for Catalogue No. 5 


KINNEAR-HOOD STEEL CO. 
141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The Edison Electric Ilvminaling 
Company of Boston has on view 


in its EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT 


at } and 2 Head Place, much novel, 
useful and interesting electrical appa= 


ratus. 


This Department is open from 9 A. M. to 
5.30 P. M., daily, and visitors are cor= 


dially welcome. 


See the New Telautograph Machine of 
transmitting written messages to any 


distance. 


See the New Edison Storage Battery 


See the New Coover-Hewitt Mercury 


Vapor Lamp 


and many other illustrations of Elecs 


trical development 


Enter from Boylston Street in rear of 


Masonic Temple 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tuis_ publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one- -third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and: 
great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 








_ PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
City Hall, New York, N. Y. casi A oe ee 5 cee Date 1803-12 


Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ; ‘ , ; . ; “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. ene Fee ee te “ (1% 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. oe ae a te “ 1770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. . +, call mer oer “ 1729 
Pe ee I 5 ge ce ws ak ee ie ee “ 1741 
and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. o ~« ee 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. hea ce a HRT ot “. S79 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . : ee ; ‘ ‘ © 3367 
Chasis Gaaneh, Fee eas ce et tw ew * 7a 


Se Peele Goes poem wey OLY. 2 kt tle “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ee ae eee a * 1729 


First Church, Hingham,-Mass. . .- + + © «© «© -« “ 1683 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . O. «G3 “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. ¥  ~ we Viele “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa - - + «© «© “ 18 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . «© + + «© «© “ 1700 

and others. 

IMPORTANT HOUSES © 

Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . . . “air Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . . - ial i ; ‘ ae 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. eS a el ae “ 1745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. C, . , : : ; ; ; : “ 179- 
Mappa House, —— N. Y. , ’ , ; ‘ , : , “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ‘ ; ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ , x . “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. . ‘ : ; ; ; : : : =" Ti 

and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . . . . . ~~. £67 Subjects 
Staircases , , ; ao Te aang ' — .% 
Mantelpieces . Ce ee nS ee aa 
eg ae gee eek Se. ee ee 
Fanlights . +o Ge oe att ae oe tk eee 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 


elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO.; Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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» WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” - 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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FIRE PROOF 
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BIN DIN CG. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 
editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition - - - - - 


Maroon. 
Blue. 


“6 International Edition . 7 - 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes, 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 

The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 
practice will entail an increased charge. 

In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 
Plates being mounted upon guards. 

Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 
nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 





Tapestrolea 


is an aid to the decorator where the scheme of color and interior decorative 


arrangements are carried out as part of the architectural plan, The variety 


of colorings and designs assist in producing the desired effect. 


Tapestrolea Burlaps and Canvases are used in many notable residences 


and public buildings, where they give entire satisfaction. They are rich in 


color, durable in character and economical in cost. 


Special colors and designs in any width made to order. 
An illustrated booklet on the uses of Tapestrolea sent free on application. 


Richter Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Works 





Beware of cheap and 
worthless imitations of 


TAPESTROLEA 
We are the originators 


2 Franklin Avenue 


TENAELY, N. J. 











Salesrooms: NEW YORK, CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 



































Established 1844 


French’s 
Paints and Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 





READY 


MIXED RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. | 
MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 














QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER, | 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KIMBALL BROS, CO., 1014 9th &t. 
Counell Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR CO.,141 Vincent 


St., ‘Cleveland, 0 
New York Office, 120°C edar St. 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 








Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 


Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses, It will be sent to 
Architects on request. 


9362-19 


Steel Concrete 


Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Walls, Roofs, Side- 
walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 


TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York 











RICHARD ee dr., Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’! Mer. 
. CROMWELL, Vice-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 





Metal Skylights 
that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 


our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E.VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


RECEIVED THE AT THE PAN-AMER. 
HIGHEST AWARD GOLD MEDA ICAN EXPOSITION 
Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 








WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 








ASPHALT roors, 
SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BROADWAY . - New Yor«. 








New York Metal Ceiling Co. 
Interior Decorators 


In Steel, Stucco and Enam- 
eled Metal Finishes 
ASK TO SEE ENAMETILE 
A perfect substitute for Encaustic Tiling at about 
one-half the cost 
Main Factory and Show Rooms 
637-541 WEST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Beston Office, 19 Pearl Street 























Cabot’s 

Creosote 
Shingle 

Stains 


Samples and full informa- 
tion sent on request 


H, C. Pelton, Architect, New York. 








The 


Standard 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr. 
Boston, Mass. 

















|| To Complete the Building 

| don’t fail to add the Introstile. The only perfect door 
|| strip which does away with the threshold. Shipped 
|| ready for application. 

| Send for circular. 

=3 The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 

ip Marietta, Ohio. 
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Iron 
Bronze & 
Brass 


Architectural 
Cast and Wrought 


STAIRS 

ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
STORE FRONTS 

GRILLES 

ENTRANCE DOORS 

BANK COUNTER SCREENS 
MARQUEES 

HAMMERED LEAF WORK 
Etc., Etc. 





Iron staircase and balcony railing, St. 


= “s Luke’s Hospital, Ernest Flagg, Architect. 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Long Island City, N. Y. 





Borden and Review Aves. 











E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Oolorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York Ciry. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 


Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @2 BURNHAM CO., 
2133 Broadway - = = #£=xNew Yerk City. 


ARCHITECTS 


WITH 


Gillespie's Perspective Charts 


All of the inconvenience and 
two-thirds of the time is saved 


$5.00 for Charts $5.00 for Pads 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
7 Warren Street, New York City 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS . CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 














Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 
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Officially Approved and Adopted 
Throughout the Civilized World, as the Standard 


KEASBEY & MATTISON’S 


m™ 85 Per Cent. 2 
Sectional Magnesia Coverings. 


19-85 Per Cent Magnesia Coverings are the highest priced coverings 
sold, but the cheapest to buy if you have to pay the coal bill yourself. 


BUY THE GENUINE. 
There are frauds and imitations being offered. 


85 Per Cent Sectional Magnesia Coverings. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


Branches in all the principal Cities. All infringers will be held liable in heavy damages. 





























HOLL’S cock Soint 


are 


Made in all sizes from 5 in. to 42 in. diameter 
and proportionate lengths. 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 


Hn. Y. 


Patent 


The Largest Circulation of anp]Professionaf Journal in the Kingdom 
STAVED COLUMNS 


particularly well adapted for out-door use 








Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Office, 1128 poco, 








Western Factory, Henry San 





Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 


591 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 
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HECLA IRON 
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JORUTH MANUFACTURING CO., Wollaston, Mass, 
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She STURTEVANT SYSTEM of | 
HEATING and VENTILATION | 


by a forced circulation of warm air is 


ADAPTED TO ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 


Heats and Ventilates in Winter 
Cools and Ventilates in Summer 


The same apparatus does both 
Send for Catalogue A 112 A 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating and Mechanical Draft Apparatus, Steam 
Engines and Electrical Mecshinery 342 
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and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 
238 TrEMoNT St., Boston, Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, § 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 


International Edition, per year in advance 16.00 
” - quarterly = 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


(Monthly) 


Subscription $3 per year 


a@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 
New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
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Put into the White House by the U. S, Government. 
SEALS WITH OR - 
WITHOUT. WATER Syntace Tra 





Fer venting , use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet. 
F. E, CUDELL’S 


PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
West Cleveland, 0. 


W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 
Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 
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WANTED. 
Td aa a position by an all-round 
architectural draughtsman. Seven years’ office 
experience. First-class references. Address “ East,” 
care American Architect. t.f. 





WANTED. 


NGINEER. — Wanted, a young, active and thor- 

oughly experienced contracting engineer to 
establish an office in Philadelphia and represent a 
Structural Steel Company with works at Pittsburgh. 
Baltimore and Washington included in the territory. 
A liberal commission or a good salary to the right 
party. No one ueed apply unless they have had a 
thorough experience as contracting engineer and 
estimator, and can give best of reference. State age 
and experience. Address “Contracting Engineer,” 
American Architect. 1466 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTS MAN. — Wanted, draughtsman who is 
first-class at perspective rendering. R.H. Hunt, 
architect, Chattanooga, Tenn. 1465 





FOR SALE. 





“Typo,”’ American Architect office. t.f 
matter where it is or 
= price, and learn how I 
usinmess can also sell improved 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 117 North American Bldg., Phila. 


NEW Williams Typewriter, never been used, 
I! Can Sell Your 
what it is worth. 
residence and business 
BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


$100 machine, will sell for $70 cash. Address 
B il fi if well established, nc 
Send description, state 
real estate in any part of the country. Write to-day. 
(Reported fer the Amertoan Arohitect and Bullding News.) 











[Although a ¢ portion of the buildmg intelligence 
ie provided by Ther regular corrempomdands, the ede 
tors greatly recewe t oméary information, 
eapedially from the smaller ana o _slying towns.) 

ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Aldentown, Pa.— Among the notable buildings to 
be erected this year are a store-building for Farr 

Bros. & Co. at 8th and Hamilton Sts.; a large apart- 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

ment-house for Mrs. Charles Zinderstein and a 
large addition to Dungau & Fry’s building at 520 
Hamilton St. Architects Jacoby, Weishsmpel & 
Piggin have the preliminaries for the firet and the 
last and Architect A. W. Leh, of South Bethlehem, 
has plans for the apartment. 


Altadena, Cal.—J. Mansar, of Chieago, will build 
a bungalow, 40’ x 100’, at this place. Hudson & 
Mansell are working on the plans. 

Appleton, Wis. — Waverly Lodge will erect a $50,- 
000 Masonic Temple. 

Atlanta, Ga.—A permit has been issued for the 
erection of the new Mitchell St. passenger station 
for the Atlanta Terminal Co. The structure will 
cost $350,000, exclusive of the train-shed proper, 
which will cost $600,000. The main body of the 
structure will be built of brick. It will be four 
stories high and 180’ x 200’ in dimensions. 


Benson, Minn.— The School Board is considering 
plans for a building to cost $22,000. 

Bessemer, Ala. — This city proposes to erect a $50,- 
000 high-school building. 

Birmingham, Ala.— W. 8. Brown has a permit to 
erect a three-story brick building at 2d Ave., be- 
tween 22d and 23d Sts. Cost, $20,000. 


Boston, Mass. — It is reported that E. H. Harriman 
has asked some of the leading architects of the 
county for competitive drawings for a $1,000,000 
mansion for his 60,000 acre estate in New York 
State. 

A lot on the corner of Dudley Ave. and Brandon 
St., West Roxbury, has been sold to Ellen M. Wood- 
man, who buys for improvement. 

Property on Ditson St., Dorchester, owned by 
James G. Grant and Joseph 1. Stewart, has been 
conveyed to Francis H. Topham. The location is 
between Josephine and Charlies Sts. The new 
owner will improve for investment. 

Two lote of vacant land on Hobson St., Brighton, 
owned by W. Lendsley Sanborn, have passed to 
the ownership of William Brown, who purchases 
for investment and will improve the same with two 
frame houses. 

The New England Historical Genealogical Society 
has purchased the brick stable property near A|l- 
ston St. This is one of several parcels in this vicin- 
ity that the Society will purchase for the new 
building to be erected on the sites of the different 
buildings. 

More property has been added to the holdings of 
the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind in the Back Bay, the latest purchase 
being the estate numbered 379 Boylston St., adjoin- 
ing the property already owned by the purchaser 
It is the intention of the trustees at some future 
day to improve the property with a handsome 
structure, they now owning four large parcels. 

A report is current thata fine hotel will be erected 
on Summer St. not far from Devonshire. The 
exact location is not yet nade public, neither is it 
definitely known just what kind of a building will 
be erected. 

L. P. Soule & Son, 163 Devonshire St., have the 
contract to erect a mercantile and office building at 
334 Boylston St. Itis forthe T. E. Proctor estate. 
Plans by W. G. Rantoul, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 








Chicago, 11].— Plans submitted by S. S. Beman 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


have been accepted for the Fourth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, to be erected at the northeast corner of 
Harvard Ave, and 67th St. The building will front 
100 feet and have a depth of 130 feet. It will be 
built of gray brick with stone trimmings, and will 
have a seating capacity of 1,000. Construction will 
be commenced as soon as the weather permits in 
the spring, and the coat is estimated at $60,000. 


Clinton, Mass.— The architect for the Holder Me- 
morial building to be erected in the epring is Emil 
Grewery of Yonkers. Plans will be ready and bids 
called for within a shorttime. The building will 
cost upwards of $60,000, and is given by Frank T, 
Holder, of Yonkers, N. Y., in memory of his parents, 


Conshohocken, Pa.—A committee has been ap- 
pointed to secure a site for the proposed $100,000 
high school. 


Covington, Ky.— The Mother of God Society are 
stated to have planned to erect, near the church, a 
school to cost about $60,000. 


Darlington, Wis.— ‘The bequest of the late M. Mur- 
phy, providing $125,(00 for the erection of a court- 
house, has been accepted, 

Delaware, O.— Contract has been awarded D. 8. 
Schureman, of Rockford, Ill., to erect a $50,000 
school here. 


Detroit, Mich. — Eastern parties through their 
agent C. H. Lawrence, of Detroit, have bought the 
property corner of Woodward and Hendrie Aves., 
and will build a $300,000 apartment-house thereon 
during the coming season, 

The Board of Education have asked the city esti- 
mators for ne+riy $500,000 with which to erect 
several new schools this year. Address Secretary 
Brown of the Schoo) Board. 

Pollmar & Ropes have made plans for a business 
block, 60’ x 133’, for M. W. & J F. Dinan, to be 
erected corner High and Russe!) Sts. 


Dulath, Minn.— The County Poor Commissioners 
contemplate erecting a pour-house. Plans have 
been prepared by J. J. Wangenstein for a $50,000 
building. 

Ellis Island, N. Y.— The appropriations for im- 
provements at the Ellis Is'and Immigrant Station 
amount to $1,036,000. Included is a request of $300,- 
000 for extension of the main building, $250,000 for 
the construction of a hospital and $200,000 for the 
erection of another hospita). 


Escanaba, Mich.— A cement block factory is to be 
established here having an output of 400 blocks a 
day. 

Evanston, Ill. —It is stated that $65,000 has been 
pledged to erect a gymnasium at the Northwestern 
University. 

Everett, Mass.— A frame stable to cost $4,000 will 
be ereeted on Beacham St., by the New England 
Gas & Coke Co. It will be 150 feet long and two 
stories high. 


Faribault, Minn.—A gasoline engine factory is 
projected. 


Fayetteville, Ark.— The erection of a court-bouse 
to cost about $60,000 is proposed. Chas. L. Thomp- 
son, of Little Rock, will draw plans. The bids will 
probably be received some time next summer, 
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HIS cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 
Pump Combinations. The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 
has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 


We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
Windmills, Gasolene Engines, and Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 
submit proposals and estimates for the 











whole or any part of same. Send for our | 
special catalogue on this subject. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 


174 HIGH ST., BOSTON 
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Fort Harrison, Mont.—A post exchange building 
will be erected here to cost abut $40,000. Bids will 
be taken at St. Paul. 


Hartford, Conn. — The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, is considering plans for a new edifice to 
be erected this year. 


Indianapolis, Ind. — Steps are being taken toward 
the organization of a stock ray oy | with a $50,000 
capital to erect a club-house for Post 13, of the 
Travellers’ Protective Association. Although the 
plans have not sufficiently matured to permit of a 
positive statement as to the kind of a structure 
that will be decided upon, it is known that a ma- 
jority of the members who have expressed them- 
selves on the subject favor a five-story building, the 
three lower floors to be divided into flats and the 
fourth and fifth floors to be used by the Post. So 
confident is the Board of Directors that the move- 
ment will prove a success that various sites for the 
structure within the business districts of the city 
are now being considered 

The United States Trust Co., of Terre Haute, 
expect to be in their new building about February 
1. The capital of the company is $500,000, and it 
has a surplus of $100,000. 

Iowa City, Ia.—A press report states that the 
Regents of the State University have arranged for 
the erection of a $25,000 armory to be completed by 
September 1 and for the erection of a south wing 
an‘ centre part of the proposed museum to be com- 
pleted in 1905. Cost, $150,000. 

Lake City, Fla — The Board of Trustees of the 
Uuiversity of Florida will erect brick barracks for 
the stuitents to take the place of Foster Hall, re- 
cently destroyed by fire. It is stated that plans 
and specifications will be secured immediately, and 
the work of construction begun at an early date. 


Lake Hopatcong, N. J.—A large club-house, to 
cost $80,000, will be built here by rich men from 
Newark, Jersey City, New York and Brooklyn. 
The building will be near the Hotel Breslin, and it 
is expected it will be finished in three months. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The Western Newspaper Union will 
erect a three-story brick building, 50’ x 140’, at 14th 
near O St., to cost $25,000. * 

Angeles, Cal.— The plans of Dennis, Farwell & 

Ae ouis hove boon adopted by the Board of Trustees 
of Occidental College for the new Hall of Letters 
to be erected at Highland Park. This building will 
have a frontage of 180 feet and a depth of 80 feet. 
It will be three stories with basement and built of 
red brick throughout. ; 

Figures are being taken on a $100,000 addition to 
the Good Samaritan Hospital. 
Isais W. Hellman has had plans drawn for a five- 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

May’s Landing, N. J.— The Atlantic County Board 
of Freehulders has appointed a committee to con- 
sider the advisability of building a new court-house, 
to cost from $80,000 to $125,000, instead of building 
an addition to the old structure, as was originally 
intended. 


Memphis, Tenn.— Negotiations have been practi- 
cally completed whereby the Tennessee Trust Co. 
will assume possession of the three buildings on 
Madison St. east of the alley between Front and 
Main Sts. They will be taken down, and plans for 
a steel skyscraper of fourteen or fifteen stories are 
in progress. 

Milford, Mass — The Claflin, or Silver Hill farm, 
situated on Congress, Hopkinton and Hi}! Sts., 
comprises 235 acres of land, mansion house, farm- 
er’s house, large barns and other buildings, the 
whole forming a small village. It has recently 
been purchased by W. B. Ricker of Colorado, who 
contemplates the establishment of a health and 
pleasure resort. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Wolff & Evans have plans for 
remodelling the Prentiss block at Mason and E. 
Water Sts., for the Miller Brewing Co. Cost, $28,- 
000. 

The University Club has taken out a building 
permit to erect a brick club-bouse on Jefferson St., 
at a cost of $40,000. Howland Russell, architect, 
106 Mason St. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The Bolivar Hote) Co. con- 
templates erect ng a $600,000, twenty-four-story 
hotel building, containing 1,000 rooms, on the site 
occupied by the old city-hall. Only Minneapolis 
capital is said to be interested, 

Tentative plans have been drawn by Reed & Stem 
for a new station for the Great Northern. Other 
roads are likely to abandon separate depots and 
use the new terminals, 

A fireproof structure, eight stories high, to cost 
in the neighborhood of a million dollars is soon to 
orcupy the site of the present Hotel Nicollet. The 
building is to be of stone, brick and steel construc- 
tion, modern in every particular. It is plenned 
to provide 350 guest-rooms, two cafés, a grill room, 
bar and billiard room. 

Monterey, Neb.— A $25,000 brick church will be 
erected by the St. Boniface Catholic S-ciety. Work 
will be started as soon as the weather permits. 

Mt Carroll, 111].— The Executors of the Caroline 
Marks estate are said to have a legacy of $300,000 
with which to erect and maintain an old ladies’ 
home. 

Newark, N. J.— Plans have been filed for an Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, 40’ x 79’, four stories, brick, at 
75-81 Central Ave.; estimated cost, $50,0°0. 


story brick business block to be erected on the | New Haven, Conn. —The Knights of Columbus 
West side of Main St., between 4th and 5th Ste. | 


The building will cost $55,000. Morgan & Walls 
are the architects. . 

Boston architects are planning three new Catholic 
churches for this city. One is for the Vernon dis- 
trict; one for W. Adams St. and one, presumably, 

. Sth St. 
ay Bh Letts, proprietor of the Broadway Depart- 
ment-store, proposes to build himself a two-stor 
residence at 7th St. and Benton Boulevard. It will 
contain 14 rooms. The first-story will be faeed 
with Santa Barbara sandstone. 

O. T. Johnson is about to undertake an important 
building enterprise on Main St. He will erect a 
three-story brick block on the site of the old 10th 
St. hotel property, 120 feet frontage being devoted 
to the new project. John Parkinson {is preparing 
plans for the structure, which will cost $50,000. 

aville, Ky.— The Fourth Presbyterian Church 
ee are casidering the erection of a $100,000 
edifice. : 
n, Wis. —The design of F. M. Day & Bro., 
ae of Philadelphia. has been aceepted for 
the Carnegie Library building. Cost, $65,000. 
Marshalltown, Ia.— Articles of incorporation have 
been filed for the Tremont company, the owners 
of the site of the old Tremont Hotel that was de- 
stroyed by fire a year ago last March, to that in all 
probability a fine business block will be erected in 


| 
| 


have purchased a site in this city for the erection 
of a building to serve as a national headquarters 
of the order. It is located at 954 956 Chapel St. 
The building will be six or eight stories, and will 
cost $250,000. 


Newport News, Va.— Thos. G. Leath will have 


plans prepared for a $75,000 theatre which he in- 
tends erecting in the near future, 


| wasrmewe, R. I.—A resolution has been passed by 





the course of ashort time. Cost, $75,000. 





the City Council authorizing the issue of $100,000 
bonds to erect a high school. 


New Ulm, Minu.—A. J. Vandeuzen, of Winona, 


has secured the contract to furnish the plans for a 
fine new parochial school to be erected here at an 
estimated cost of $40,000. 


New York, N. Y.—A new home for the Actors’ 


Society of America is to be erected in the near 

future, the institution having outgrown its present 
accommodations at 114 W. 40th St. The building | 
will cost $100,000. The exact location of the new 

house has not been chosen, but will undoubtedly 
be in the theatre district between 30th and 45th | 
Sts., near Broadway. | 


Oakland, Cal.—The Y. M. C. A. is contemplating | 


the erection of a $180,000 build'ng. 


story building on Douglas, near 16th St., have been 
practically completed and the store will be put up 
during 1904. It will be a thoroughly modern fire- 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
proof building without partitions on any floor. 
Designs drawn by James B. Mason. 


Palmer, Mass.—F. R. Richmond, of Sprirgfield, 
Mass., has drawn plans for the new building to be 
erected for the Palmer Savings Bank. Bids will 
close about the middle of February. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— A $50.000 department-store 
building is to be erected for McCurdy Brothers at 
the corner of Front and York Sts. It will be four 
stories high, with exterior walls of brick and orna- 
mental terra-cotta. The dimensions will be 60’ x 
110’. The building will be equipped with passenger 
and freight elevators and brick tower fire-escapes. 


Portland, Me.— Watson, Miller & Co., dry goods, 
Portland, Me., are figuring for the erection of a 
75,000 business block. Penn Varney, 40 Central 
Sq., Lynn, Mass., is the architect. 


Richmond, Va.—The senate committees on finance 
and education and public instruction met in joint 
session recently to consider the recommendation 
for the establishment of a new norma! school for 
white girl students. It is estimated that to build 
and equip the new institution $200,000 will be neces- 
sary. The question of a site was considered but 
not decided. 

The School Board is contemplating the erection 
of a $35,000 echoo! in the Fast End. 


Omaha, Neb. — Plans for Hayden Bro.’s new ten-| San Jose, Cal.—Johnson & Temple, real estate 


dealers, have had plans prepared for a three-story 
brick store and flat building to be erected on 8. 2d 
St. Cost, $120,000. 
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and wardrobes are far superior to wood 
because they are easy to clean. Plen= 
tiful use of water will not injure them 
as the meshes have no joints or crevices 
to retain moisture. They are open on 
all sides to admit light and air and are 
strong enough to resist any human 
pressure brought to bear. 


For additional particulars write 
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Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opeaing Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Seattle, Wash.—Plans have been submitted for 
erecting a four-story steel, brick and stone addition 
to the Colman Block, to cost about $200,000. J. M. 
Colman, owner. 


Sharon. Pa.— The School Board has chosen a site 
in S. Water St. on which to erect a $40,000 school. 


South Boston, Mass.—Clough & Wardner have 
prepared plans for a new school-building to be 
erected on 7th St., between O and N Sts., at a cost 
of $130,000. The structure will be three stories, 69’ 
x91’. It will be of brick, with stone trimmings. 


Spokane, Wash.—It is reported that the Evergreen 
State Fruit Co. will erect a $60,000 cider factory. 


Springfield. Mass — Plans have been prepared for 
a large addition to the Hampden Homeopathic Hos- 
pital. The present building can accommodate 25 
patients. The new one will be built just east of 
the present one, which could then be used for an 
administration building. It is to be of brick, 50 
feet front, 120 deep and would contain 70 private 
rooms. The cost totally equipped would be $60,000. 
A start may be made soon to secure it. 


St. Louis, Mo.— Plans for the new St. Louis Normal 
School, to be built at Theresa and Park Aves., will 
be submitted to the Board of Education at its Feb- 
raary meeting. The building will be two stories in 
height. It will have eight recitation-rooms and 
will accommodate 250 students. Besides the reci- 
tation-rooms there will be chemical and physical 
laboratories, gymnasiums for the instruction of 
physical training teachers, a critique room with a 
stage, drawing-room and lunch-rooms. TLe school 
will cost $150,000. 


St. Paul. Minn.—The Knights of Pythias lodge, 
No. 2, will erect a new building on St. Peter St., 
near 6th. The building will be a three-story stone 
and brick stracture. costing in the neighborhood of 
$209,000. The first floor will bs arranged for stores, 
andthe upper stories will be fitted up f »r the lodge. 
There will be a large assembly ball, a library room, 
reading and reception rooms and parlors for ladies 
and gentlemen. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Buechner & Orth have eompleted plans for an 
addition to the Phalen School building. The addi- 
tion will be pressed brick and cut stone, two stories 
and basement, to contain eight rooms, finished in 
style to conform with the main superstructure. 
Cost, $25,000. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—G. A. Wright, with Walter J. 
Cooper as associate architect, has been selected to 
prepare plans and specifications for a large build- 
ing to be erected at Nos. 519, 521 and 523 S. Clinton 
St. in the spring at a cost of between $40,000 and 
$50,000. It will be ready for occupancy in the early 
summer, and will be used exclusively by the John 
Single Paper Co. 


Tidioute, Pa.— Mrs. Lillian Hunter will erect at 
this place a $50,000 memorial school in memory of 
her husband, the late L. L. Hunter. I[t will be 
erected after plans by W.G Eckles, of New Castle 
The building will contain eight school-rooms, with 
basement playgrounds for the children during 
stormy and inclement weather, rooms for the prin- 
cipal and teachers and many other conveniences 
not usually found in public echool buildings. 


Topeka, Kan.—A proposition for the location of 
the Methodist University, for the founding of which 
Mrs. Eliza Chrisman left her fortune of $200,000, 
upon a tract of ground adjoining Gage Park, will 
be determined upon within the next month. If the 
plans now in contemp'ation can be carried out the 
university will be built on a site overlooking this 
city and about one mile outside its present limits. 


Torouto, Ont.— A press report states that the mem- 
bers of the National Club will erect on Bay St.,a 
$60,000 club-house. 


Waterbury, Conn.— Architects have been commis- 
sioned to prepare plans for the new school-house to 
be erected on Elm St. It will bea brick structure 
three stories high, basement, with a gravel roof, 
metal cornices and skylights. It is hoped to begin 
construction about March Ist. ‘Che building will 
cost $60,000. 








PROPOSALS. 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Camden, N. J.) 
Proposals will be received by the county building 
commissioners until February 1 for erecting (ex- 
cept heating apparatus, elevators, electric wiring and 
conduits) county court-house. IRVING BUCKLE, 
Chairman. 1465 
BuLDsns. 
(At Baffalo, N. Y¥.} 
Bids will be received by the State Comn. in Lunacy, 
Albany, on February 3 for the construction of 
certain buildings at Buffalo State Hospital. 1465 


— AND SEWER SYSTEM. 
(At Fort Snelling, Minn.) 
Office of Constructing Q. M., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
February 2, 1904, for the construction of a water 
and sewer system at Fort Snelling, Minn. Plans and 
specifications may be seen and blank proposals witb 
full instructions had upoa application here. R. M. 
SCHOFIELD, Constructing Q. M. 1465 





PROPOSALS. 








UILDING. 

[At Gibbon, Minn.) 
Until February 1, 1904, bids will be received at 
office of undersigned for completion above basement 
of two-story brick building, Gibbon, Minn., according 
to plans and specifications at office of Omeyer & 
Thori, architects, 508-510 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, The Builders’ Exchange, St. Paul, and 
office of undersigned. W.FRIEDL & SONS, Gibbon, 

Minn. 1465 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., January 14,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 15th day of February, 1904, and then 
opened, for the hot-water heating apparatus for the 
U. 8S. Post-office building at Centreville, Iowa, in 
accordance with drawings and specification. copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Superintendent at Centreville, lowa, at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Arehitect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1466 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., January 14, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this oftice until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 26th day of February, 1904, and then 
opened, for the U. S. Post-oftice building, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, in accordance with the drawings 
and specifications, copies of which may be had at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect, on application 
to this office, or the office of the Postmaster, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1466 








Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., January 12,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 16th day of February, 1904, and then 
opened, for the construction of work-rooms under 
terrace at the U. S. Mint at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, in accordance with drawings anu specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of the Custodian at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1466 


TUDENTS'’ BUILDING. 
[At Bloomington, Ind.} 
The trustees of Indiana University wil) receive bids 
on February 15 for a students’ building, which is 
expected to cost $100,000. The plans call for the 
largest structure on the university campus, and work 
will begin March 1. 467 





RADING. 
[At Chickamauga Park, Ga. 
Bids are wanted February 15 for grading an 
constructing walks and roads here. Address CAPT. 
H. W. FRENCH, Q. M., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
1467 


ELLOW PINE TIMBER. 
{At Nashville, Tenn.] 
Bids are wanted February 15 for furnishing and 
delivering about 1,470 000 feet B. . long-leaf yellow 
pine timber. LIEUT. COL. CLINTON B. SEARS, 
Corps Engrs. 1467 


OAD. 
[At Union, N. J.) 
Proposals will be received until February 9 by 
the County Board of Chosen Freeholders for con- 
structing 33} miles of gravel road in Union Township, 
JAMES E. OTIS, Director. 1465 
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PROPOSALS. 


IRON PIPE, ETC. 
[At New Orleans, La. 


Proposals will be received until February 2, 
1904, for the construction of approximately 66 miles 
of sewers and appurtenances and the laying of 2.7 
miles of water mains. Bids will also be received on 
one contract for furnishing f. 0. b. cars New Orleans 
approximately 2,600 tons of cast-iron pipe, 113 tons of 
special castings and 36 gate valves, in sizes of pipe 
from 6 to 48 inches, and 24hydrants. F.S. SHIELDS, 
Secretary. 1465 


— 





j 
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[At Ottawa, 0.) 


O. C. Talbot, county surveyor, will receive pro- 
posals until January 28 for 74 miles of stone road 
work. 1465 


(QEMENT. iaeane 


[At Marquette, Mich.} 


U. S. Engineer Office, Duluth, Minn. Sealed pro- 
posals for furnishing 4,300 barrels Portland cement 
for concrete superstructure to breakwater at Mar- 
quette, Mich., will be received here until February 
2, 1904. Information on application. CHAS. L. 
POTTER, Capt. Engrs. 1465 


LiBP4ey. z rp 
{At Cedar Rapids, La.) 


Proposals for the erection of the se Library 
will be received in January. F. F. AWLEY, 
Vice-president Library Board. Cost about $75,000. 
1465 


ee 
[At Syracuse, N. Y.) 
Proposals will be received until February 2 by 
the Court-house Building Committee for erecting a 
court-house. ANSON N. PALMER, Chairman. 
1465 





es 

[At Bangor, Me.) 

The President of Library Trustees will receive pro- 

posals until February 1 for erecting a library. 
ALBERT R. ROSS, architect, New York City. 

1465 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
ohitect, Washington, D. C., January 6,1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office unti) 3 o’clock 
P. M.on the 27th day of January, 1904,and then opened, 
for the installat'on of a hydraulic lift in the U. 8. 
Custom-house and Post-office at Newport News, Va., 
in accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of the Superintendent at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1465 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., January 7, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 10th day of February, 1904, and then 
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opened, for furnishing and placing the lighting fix- 
tures for the U. S. Mint (new) at Denver, Colorado, 
in accordance with drawings and specification, copies 
of which may be obtained at this office at the discre- 
JAMES KNOX 
1465 


tion of the Supervising Architect. 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 


(KoURT-House. 





[ At Valdosta, Ga.) 
The county commissioners of roads and revenues 
will receive proposals uatil February 15 for erect- 
ing a 72 x 100-foot brick county court-house. R. T. 
MYDDLETON, Clerk. 1466 
> 
[At Washington, D.C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until February 
20 for constructing sewers in the District of Columbia. 
HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND et al., Commission- 
ers, D. C. 


a 
[At Portsmouth, N. 8.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau ef 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until February 6, 1904, and then and there pub- 
licly opened, for constructing a two-story brick and 
steel building at the navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Fands available, $38,000. Plans and specifications 
will be furnished by the chief of bureau upon deposit 
of $10 as security for their return. MORDECAI T. 
ENDICOTT, Chief of Bureau. 1466 








TEEL AND IKON. 
[At Fort Monroe, Va.]| 
Engineer Office, U.S. Army, Room 2 Custom-house, 
Norfolk, Va. Sealed proposals for furnishing and | 
delivering steel and iron at Fort Monroe, Va., will be | 


received here until February 8, 1904. Informa- 
tion furnished on application. E. EVELETH WINS- 
LOW, capt. engrs. 1466 
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~ CONCRETE- Shegt ‘CON- 
__._ .._ Saute. 
|SIMPSON BROS. oe 
Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


| CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 


McKAY & Sn ron 
19 Harvard Place, Beaten, Mass. 
‘WILLIAM L. RUTA 
1016 Tremont Bldg. Boston. 


| SAcerercas. GONTRACT- 


|ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT C 


) 


280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


____FIRE-ESCAPES. 
'STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
r 120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
LAUNDRY DRYING 

MACHINERY. 
CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER 
WORKS, 
136-138 West 24th St., New York. 
LEATHER: BELTING. 
SHULTZ BELTING CoO., 
114 High St., Boston, Mass. 
MARBLE DEALERS. _ 


COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(Brancn Office.) 
186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


‘MASONS AND BUILDERS. 











MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. | 





NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


MEMORIAL WINDOQWS. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. | 
SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


‘ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
ING. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOCRAPHICSUPPLIES. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 


N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
PLASTERERS. : 
GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
PORTABLE OVENS. 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 
ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mase. 


etd SASH CORD. 
SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Ch 








y St., Bost 
SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 
STABLE FIXTURES. 
BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 


53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
STONE CARVING AND ° 
ELLING. _— 





HUGH CAIRNS, 

48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 
_____TELEPHONES. 
S. H. COUCH CO., 

_ 167 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


_ TILES & FIREPLACES. 


GEORGE E. CRAWLEY & SON, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK P . GILBRETH, 
ark Row Bid "New York. | 
'176 Federal St., Besten, ? | 








Professional 
Ethics. 
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The following ... 
-. - CODE OF ETHICS... 


| 

| 

alt | 
“* | Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 
ve | Recommended to its Members by 


“1 the Boston Society of Architects, 
eee a ee ee ee 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 4 
- « 1895. ..- 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter inte 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SecTion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


< 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 
a building contract except as “‘owner.’ 

« 

SEcTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

. 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competitiew 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SgcTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes. 

sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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The American Architect and Building News, (Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 1465 








What the Critics Say of 


“The Georgian Period” 


The Northwestern 
Terra-Cotta Co. ; 


Manutacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 





‘* Review of Reviews" 


can publications 
architecture.”’ 


‘‘The most interesting of all Ameri- Terra-Cotta 


in the field of CHICAGO 








** The Nation”’ 


‘One of the most important Ameri- 
can works on architecture.”’ 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 





“Architectural Review ”’ 
[London]| 


‘This great work.’’ 


o——_ OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








‘* The Builder ’’ 
[London}| 


‘* Of great value.”’ 


BOSTON AGENTS: 
WALpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 





‘* Building News’’ 
[London) 


lineated.’’ 


‘Beautifully printed and well de- 





Masonry in 





‘* Jrish Builder’’ 
[Dvblin) 


‘‘Of superior excellence and great Modern Work—- 


usefulness.’’ 





**Journal of the R. I. B. A.’’ 
[London| 


‘*We can only hope the publishers 
will continue the series.”’ Structures. 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 





“N.Y. Tribune ”’ 


‘‘A peculiarly fascinating and instruc- 
tive work.”’ 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 





Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 





‘“*N. Y. Evening Post’’ 


‘Grows in interest with every suc- 
ceeding number. 


” 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








‘“*Art Interchange ”’ 


‘« One cannot but marvel at the extent 
and value of the contents.”’ 


Cathedral of 





+N. Y. Times ”’ 





‘‘Needs only to be better known in St. Fobn the Divine. 


order to secure a wider audience.’ 











work has been ‘‘well worth doing’’ and has been 
‘*‘admirably done.” 





oe NEW YORK, N. Y. re 

Montgomery Schuyler, whose name and opinion carry % 
weight, calls the “Georgian Period”’ ‘‘a fine, even a Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
monumental, piece of work,’’ and says that the the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 


building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 








\ AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 


238 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers 


inches, printed on plate-paper. 


PRICE, $2.60 PER SET. 
American Architect Company, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











i [See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 fer Pagination.} 


<=CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —> 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 





ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 
ARTISTIC WIRE ue METAL 


Mores & W ig tee panccocounssesd 
ART METALWORK. 

Art Metal Construction Co., James- 

——S 3 eee 

ASBESTOLITH. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston.. 
ASPHALT. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Oo., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOPING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 


Parks & Jeeves, Boston......... 
apamang Print Paper Co., Boston 
Rp BEE OTN (eow 
BRASS FINISHERS. 
Marble Co., W. P., Boston............ 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 
ee aa: 
ler Oo., The W. S., Cleveland, O. .. 
inslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Il. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 
Elston & Co., A. A., Boston.......... 
CAPITALS (Carved). 
G. T. Nelsen Oo., The, Columbus, Ohio 





CARVIN 
Weddell Mfg. Co., Grand 
CEMENT. 


Rapids, Mich. 


Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 


CLEAN-OUT. 


Craig, David, Boston...........+....++ 


CLOCKS 


Blodgett Clock Co., Boston........... 


COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 


Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount Ver- 
BOD is CaircessaveeGaves connneaccas 


CONCRETE- i. 
TION. 


CONSTRUC- 


Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston . 


CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & “4 Co., 
Hudson, N. Y........ 


CONTRACTING. 


Irvington-on- 


Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
NE: Hoe 55006500 00ccienniineh 


CONTR ACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


McKay & Woolner, Boston 





Rutan, William L., Boston............ 


CORDAGE. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 


CRANES 


Northern Engineering Works, De- 


troit, Mich........... 
CUPOLAS (Foundry). 


eee eee eeeweee 


Northern Engineering Works, De- 


troit, Mich........... 


teen eee eeweeeee 





CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. | ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 


Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y¥..... ENGINEERS. 
DEAFPENING QUILT. dager Co., Charles J., Boston........ 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. | FAN SYSTEM: | oe Mass. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. PILING DEVICES. 
E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. oa Mie Masnded beet vecbncncnss ede 
G. G. Ledder, Boston, Mass........... Loomis-Manning Filter Oo., Phila., Pa. 
DUMB-WAITER. FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Pes Weta, MNNcssbccadss ccskeene Standard Fire. ‘escape & Mfg. Co., Bos- 
Saerenee ee eeawe | B , Ci chaediiiccs eenneekscecdhectaak 
Edison Light, Boston..............e8 penaeuserans. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. Aggodiated Raganded Metal Os., How 
BORON nn pment Co» | National Fireproofing Co., Pittsburg, 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. FIREPROOF LATHING. = 
Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New| Hayes, Geo., New York.............+. 
Pinccnyhs ig nei ecseies baeseddaccétes FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 


ELEVATORS, ETC. + -nrteree > egg 
Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Is. | pLOOR POLS. 
Morse Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 4 





Whittier Machine Oo.. Boston........ Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
ELEVATORS (Foundry). FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 
Northern Engineering Works, De-| Northern Engineering Works, De 


SUE IRA Toc. occsccksiioccersince troit, Mioch...... eres cvccccccccec cece 
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